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HAVE YOU READ “CHEAPJACK” YET? 


The true history of a young man’s adventures in the market places and 
fair grounds of a modern but still romantic England. 

W. H. DAVIES writes: ‘We will advise everyone who is interested in 
the fairs of England to read this book in the certainty that they will 
never get a better or more amusing guide.’’—‘Sunday Times.’ 


““Cheapjack”’ by Philip Allingham. Second printing ina week.  7s.6d. 








AN IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL: 


Strip Jack Naked JOHN HAMPSON 


Author of “Saturday Night at the Greyhound.”’ 


RALPH STRAUS: “A quiet story, very beautifully and convincingly told. 
. . . It is perhaps an old story, but it is one which has an irresistible 
appeal, and it is rarely told so concisely or so well as here. Every one 
[of the characters] stands out—a flesh-and-blood creature in whom you 
can believe. This novel more than confirms my high opinion of his merits 
as a writer.’’—‘Sunday Times.’ ‘‘It is no easy task to show the progress 
of youth to acceptance of true manhood, but it is achieved with a rare 
delicacy in these pages.’’—‘The Times.’ 


READY SHORTLY: 


Recollections of Sir Henry Dickens 


These memoirs of Dickens's youngest son contain hitherto unrevealed 
glimpses of his father: but they are also the record of a long and distin- 
guished legal career, Illustrated. 18s. 





eatiet teaiiind 


THREE FORTHCOMING CHEAP EDITIONS: 


‘The Letters of D. H. Lawrence’ 889 pages, now 8s.6d. fJ ‘‘The Work, 
Wealth and- Happiness of Mankind’’ by H. G. Wells. Fully revised, 
884 pages. 6s. JJ Maurice Baring’s great novel ‘'C."’ 7s.6d. 


HEINEMANN, 99, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C.! 
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Houses and Properties 











A. T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office For 


SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 
Three 


Estate Otlices, Bridges, Sussex. 


Crawley $28.) 


(‘Phone : 


EAST GRINSTEAD 
£3,350 


1 purchase CHOICE MODERN GEORGIAN-STYLE 
K LE SIDE NCE on outskirts 01 this popular country town ; 
reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, servants’ sitting 
room and offices; central heating; all main services ; 
charming grounds, including tennis lawn, in 
ACKE. 


oe 
Sole Agent: 
A. T. UNDERWOOD, 
PHREE BRIDGES. 








TO BE LET. 
EASTBOURNE (Meads). 
ATTRACTIVE DETACHED RESIDENCE, 
close to sea and Beachy Head ; every modern conveni- 
ence; 3 reception, loggia, 8 bed., bath. Pretty garden. 
RENT £120 P.A. 


The Superb Furnishings will be Sold by Auction on 





July 19th next. Catalogues of the Auctioneers, 
WHITEMAN & CO., 56 Brompton Road, S.W. 3. 
W TIL caer E.—Bath 9 miles. Quiet, well-kept RES1- 
DENCE, LET or Sell. 6 bedrooms, bathroom, gas, 
electric > wi r. Close station, church. Rent £60, rates 
£12. Purchase, £1,025. Small optional extras ; garage, 
j asture.— Britton, Haven, London Road, Chippenham. 





EGENTS PARK.— Several flats, suit professional peo- 

ple; One minute of Park and ’buses ; quick access 

to West End, Whitehall, Bloomsbury, &c. 1 bedroom, 

bathroom, sitting-room, kitchen. All electric, entirely 
self-contained, Rents from £65 to £90 p.a. inel. 

Sole Agents, 
BAKER, 9 Stanhope Terrace, 
Gate, N.W.1. Museum 1676. 


HEALEY & Gloucester 





Lo: es For Sale or To Le 





FLATS amidst charming Woodland Gardens 


adjoining PUTNEY HEATH 


COMPLETE WITH EVERY MODERN REFINEMENT, 
INCLUDING CENTRAL HEATING, CONSTANT HOT 


Architects : Coleridge Jennings & Soimenow 


Probably the most beautiful 
development in London. 








BE AVAILABLE. 
BLOCKS FACE LOVELY SCENERY. 
TO PUTNEY HEATH 


GARAGES AVAILABLE. 
CALL OR WRITE FOR 
Builder Owners : 





WATER, PASSENGER LIFTS, TENNIS COURTS WILL 
OPENING ON 


INCLUSIVE RENTALS, £180 to £350 


ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE, 
JOHN LAING & SON, Ltd. 


MANOR 
FIELDS 


PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, 
S.W15. 


Phone : Putney 2166 














WHAT TOWNS MIGHT BE 


WELWYN shows what England’s towns could become 
in 100 years if planning and architectural skill and Jand- 
scape gardening were given full opportunity. 
meantime, here is the one place where civilized people 
can live without perpetual offence to their susceptibili- 
ties, and find others of like outlook. Though perhaps in 
advance of public taste, Welwyn is far from expensive. 
A lovely house and garden costs £525, or £40 p.a. And 
this with town services, within 30 minutes of King’s 
Cross and 5 minutes of perfect countryside. 
Guide from 


S. P. HOWARD, 


Estate Office, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


In the 





SUSSEX 
IN PERFECT CONDITION 


Near West Sussex Golf Links, between Storrington and 
Pulborough, facing South Downs. Solid stone and brick 
Cottage, tiled roof, oak beams and Inglenook. 3 reception 


and 4 bedrooms, bathroom, cloak-room, 2 w.c.’s, perfect 
central heating, co.’s electric light and power ; fitted 
basins, main w ater, septic tank drainage ; double garage, 


large workshop, 2} acre garden, pinewood and he ather, 
£2,100 freehold. 
To view apply by letter: 
WHEATLEY 


Sunya, Roundabouts, West Chiltington, Sussex 








56 Prompton 
Road. S.W.3 


WHITEMAN & CO 





WHITEMAN AND CO. 


*Phone: 
Ken. 0026/7. 








MESSRS. HAVE TO REPORT THE FOLLOWING RECENT SALES: 
: APPLESHAW, CROSS IN HAND, SUSSEX. | eer AT AUC TION, Nos. 476, 478 and 480 KING'S ROAD, CHELSEA; 
' » 93 FLOOD § ‘ STREE T, CHELSEA; 37, 39 and . CLAYBROOK ROAD 
YOLD. following Auction, ARGYLE HOUSE, SOUTHBOROUGH, Kent, FULHAM; 39 CAROLINE PLACE, 8.W. 30, 34 and 36 INWORTH 
S medium-size residence and 3 acres (with Messrs. Dillnot Stokes). STREET, BAT TERSEA, FREEHOLD AND LE ASH HOLDINVESTMENTS 
GOLD, following Auction, 44 PRESTON PARK AVENUE, BRIGHTON, PRODUCING £550 per annum. 
, freehold residence (with Messrs. Parsons, Son and Basley). YOLD, MAYCROFT, PEVENSEY BAY, SUSSEX; Seaside House and Garden. 


en . PRIOR TO AUCTION, 
' Investments 

1OLD FOLLOWING AUCTION, 95 FLOOD 
a shop and house (Messrs 


14 and 16 MAY STREET, 


STREET, 
. King and King acted for the purchasers). 





Pr 


FULHAM, 


CHELSEA, 


| 

| 
Freehold 

| 

corner | 

{ 


and: Basley). 


gee? PRIOR TO AUCTION, 
b BRIGHTON, 6 Freehold Villas, producing £400 p.a. (with Messrs. Parsons, Son 


Nos. 53, 59, 61, 63, 67 and 69 PRESTON GROVE, 





ON THE ROAD TO BALCOMBE 


AN ATTRACTIVE OLD WORLD RESIDENCE, partly 

27th century, with oak beams and floors. 6/7 bedrooms, 
reception rooms, 2 bathrooms, c.h. throughout. 

Comrpany’s water, Cesspool drainage. Own E.L. 


CHARMING GROUNDS OF NINE 
ACRES 
PRICE £4,150 FREEHOLD 


WHITEMAN & CO., as above. 


NEAR TO A DELIGHTFUL 
YACHTING CENTRE 


A Charming modernized and newly decorated FARM 

HOUSE, about 4 mile from Bosham Village and Harbour. 

4 bedrooms, 2 reception, bathroom, garage. 

DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS 
OF 1: ACRE 


PRICE £1,500 


WHITEMAN & CO., as 


above. 





IN A CHARMING HAMPSHIRE 
VILLAGE 


A Partly Thatched House over 200 years old. 
rooms, 3 reception, bathroom, old timbered barn and 
tiled workshop and garage. Own water and E.L. 


SECLUDED GARDEN—1 ACRE 


PRICE £1,200 FREEHOLD 
WHITEMAN & CO., as above. 


6 hed- 











SUSSEX 


YENUINE BLACK and WHITE COTTAGE, 10 

KR miles Coast. Oak beams, central heating ; 3 sit- 
ting, 7 bed., bath, &c., studio, garage, stables, matured 
garden, paddocks 


4 ACRES. £3,000. 





as above. 


WHITEMAN & CO., 


WANTED. 


MESSRS. WHITEMAN & CO. 


NEAR OXFORD 


HAVE 


(CEPNORLD COTTAGE with 45 bedrooms, 2-3 M” SDIUM-SIZED 


sitting, bath, garage. About l acre. Not exceed- 


ing £2,000.—** China.” 


PARTICULARS (PHOTOGRAPHS APPRECIATED) TO WHITEMAN & CO 


SPECIFIC 


INQUIRIES FOR THK FOLLOWING: 
SUSSEX, SURREY OR HANTS 
Ne 4 ae. in 
affording riding facilities; 10 


electric light, cottage. About 50 acres or so. 
“* Baron.” 


open country 
hedrooms, Ac., 
£6,000. — 


+ AS ABOVE. 
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NORTHERN IRELAND - 


A Holiday 
Wonderland, 


and the answer for those seeking 

health and = recreation in an 

invigorating atmosphere and in fresh and beauti- 
ful surroundings. 



















Ulster’s heathery mountains, verdant glens, en- 
chanting lakeland and charming seaside towns and 
villages, set on a magnificent coastline caressed 
by the Atlantic Ocean and the Irish Sea, provide 
the perfect background for sport, touring and 
rambling. 





Many of Ulster’s Golf Links are of championship 
standard, and the visitor will find the game 
astonishingly inexpensive. The same applies to 
the Angling facilities, which should satisfy the 
most fastidious disciple of Izaak Walton. 


BATHING, BOATING, TENNIS & BOWLS. 


There is ample accommodation to suit all tastes, and the 
finest cross-channel vessels in the world await to carry 
you in luxurious comfort to a Holidayland where you 
can spend days which will long remain happy memories. 


Write to The ULSTER TOURIST DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd. (Dept. S.P.), 6 Royal Avenue, 
Belfast, for a copy of their FREE Guide, beautifully 
illustrated, and containing full information, 











NO CUSTOMS FORMALITIES TO BE 
ENCOUNTERED ON ENTRY FROM 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
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DR. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 


WILL YOU SEND THEM 


2/6 


TO FEED THE CHILDREN ? 





Dr. Barnardo’s Homes are making their Annual Appeal for 

400,000 Half-Crowns for food for their family of 8,500 boys 

and girls. 1,401 are helpless babies and toddlers under 5. It 

is the largest family in the world. Over 25,000 meals have to 
be provided every day. 


400,000 Half-Crowns 
required for the Children’s Food. 


Cheques and Orders payable “Dr. Barnardo's Homes Food 
Fund” and crossed, addressed Dr. Barnardo's Homes, 
22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E. |. 


— 
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ae you use Parke-Davis 
Shaving Cream the 
"second-time-over” shave is just 
as comfortable as the first; and 
you can use the same brushful 
of lather to do it with. Parke- 
Davis Shaving Cream is the 
perfected softener for stubborn 
( beards. Prove it for yourself and 
enjoy a week of good shaving 
by sending for the liberal seven- 
day sample tube offered free for 
the asking. Made by the makers 
of Euthymol Tooth Paste. Large 
tubes 1/6d. from chemists only. 
Send for a free sample of Parke- 


Davis Shaving Cream to Euthymol, 
Box113/29, Beak Street, London, W.1 
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Windsor Castle, Berkshire ; 
“There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia 

10 better brand than the ‘ Three Castles’’’ 

aa = —THE VIRGINIANS 


Ml ti ab) 








WILLS'’S 


THREE CASTLES| 
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: CIGARETTES 
10 For 86D Handmade 
\ 20 FOR 1/4 20 FoR 1/6 
N SO FoR 3/3 Staab eseatls 
N 
\ One expects to pay a little more § 
\ for a cigarette of such excellent Quality 
S 
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ET the Continental Phantom II 
¥ tas a performance which puts 
to shame that of most so-called 
‘speed models’. At the same time it has 


the ghostly silence and silken smooth- 
ness that for thirty years have been 











ROLLS-ROYCE 


The Best Car in the World 


Reprinted from the ‘Independent’ 31st March 1934 





ROLLS-ROYCE LTD 14-15 CONDUIT ST LONDON W1 TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 6201 


= 


the characteristic of Rolls-Royce pro- 
ducts. That sleek saloon which draws 
up so silently at the kerb may in the 
next half-hour be devouring the miles 
at a prodigious rateas its long bonnet 
heads for Scotland and the North. 
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In addition to a wide range of most attractive Summer 
and Autumn Cruises, full details of which will be sent 
on application, the 


BLUE STAR LINE 


announce their remarkable 


WANDERLUST 
CRUISE 


to entirely new Cruising grounds, including 
SOUTH AFRICA, MAURITIUS, JAVA, 


MALAYA, CEYLON, EGYPT and TUNIS, 
ON THE QUEEN OF CRUISING LINERS 


ARANDORA STAR 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON, JANUARY 26, 


TERMINATING APRIL 11, 1935. 75 DAYS. 
FROM 155 GNS. INCLUSIVE. 
* 


Details and full Itinerary on application. 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office : 3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1; 

Head Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, E.C.3; Liverpool, 

Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Bradford, Paris and all 
Principal Agents. 
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Opinions we value 


“The EMG MARK XB, to my 
mind, unquestionably the best 
gramophone at present made in 
this country ... the best in the 
world; listening to it one hardly 
remembers that reproduction on 
the gramophone is a substitute 
process.” 


‘AUTOLYCUS? in The Spectator 


This latest gramophone is indeed 
an amazing instrument. De- 
signed by H. B. Davey, who 
made the first big open horn 
machine, it represents an im- 
portant advance. The reproduc- 
tion is remarkable in its fidelity 
to the original. Full details are 
available from: 


EMG 

HAND-MADE 

GRAMOPHONES LTD. 
11 GRAPE STREET 


(behind Princes Theatre), 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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NEWS OF 


HE American reply tothe British Note on debts throws 
out a new and unexpected suggestion which may 
contain practical possibilities. Having pointed out that 
Britain need noi be considered in default if she pays this 
month no more than the amount due for the half-year, and 
animadverted somewhat severely upon the suspension 
of payments and upon the British view of the relation 
between receipts from Europe and payments to America, 
the Note goes on to invite further British proposals 
and to suggest informal discussion. Acknowledging 
the difficulties of transferring large sums of money across 
the exchanges, it points out that no proposals have ever 
been made looking towards payments in kind, and that 
carefully con- 


suggestions of this character would be 


sidered. This new avenue deserves to be fully explored, 
though President Roosevelt has already rather backed 


away from it. The problem of making large annual pay- 
ments to America would assume quite a different character 
if this country were cnabled to make them in the form of 
goods manufactured in this country. Indeed it has been 
one of our principal complaints that America by her 


tariffs shut out the goods which are in the long run the 


only means by which large payments can be made, 
* * * sk 


But the first question arising out of this passage in the 
reply is, what sort of goods or services can this country 
offer which the United States would be willing to receive ? 
No benefit at all would arise if the goods which we are 
now sending were paid for at home by the British Govern- 
ment instead of by the American recipients—that would 
merely aggravate our adverse balance of trade. But there 
would be a practicable plan if it could be arranged that 
the quantity of our exports to the United States should 


THE WEEK 


increase, and the difference between the old and the new 
values be accepted as a charge on the British Govern- 
ment. Now here the new Tariff Act just signed by 
President Roosevelt indicates a possible means to this 
end. The President has the power to increase or decrease 
existing tariff rates up to 50 per cent. in pursuance of 
reciprocal trade agreements. <A trade agreement based 
upon a much reduced tariff rate for British imports 
would give an advantage to British trade for which our 
Government could afford to pay in British currency to 
British producers. But American manufacturers are 
already full of suspicion about the proposal. Whether 
a deal could be done in raw materials like tin and rubber 
is another question. The diflicultics would be great. 


The Privilege Issue 

The report of the all-party committee of the House 
of Commons on alleged breaches of privilege by Sir 
Samucl Hoare and Lord Derby in attempting to secure 
the alteration or withdrawal of evidence to be tendered 
to the Select Committee on Indian Reforms disposes 
of the charges so conclusively as to suggest that Mr. 
Churchill was panting on the track of a red-herring— 
and only caught it after a nine months’ chase, for he 
did not raise till April 16th, 1934, questions which centred 
in a dinner-party given by Lord Derby in June, 
1933. What Mr. Churchill forgot was that Sir Samuel 
Hoare had duties as Secretary of State for India which 
were distinct from, though they might impinge upon, 
his duties as a member of the Select Committee, and 
that Lord Derby was put on the committee as repre- 
sentative of the interests of Lancashire. Actually the 
changés made in the Lancashire memorandum were 
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due to representations from the Lancashire delegation 
in India. Mr. Churchill and his friends, particularly 
his friends, appear shocked at the suggestion that the 
Select Committee is not a judicial body. But it mani- 
festly is not. It exists to advise on legislation—which 
is in no sense a judicial function. The privilege question 
having been raised, however unnecessarily, it is satis- 
factory that the committee’s finding should have been 
so decisive, and that they were completely unanimous. 
The debate on Wednesday was even more fatal to Mr. 
Churchill’s contentions than the report. 
* * * * 
The Danger in Austria 
A new outburst of Nazi outrages in Austria itself is 
probably intended primarily to increase the difficulties 
of the Government by keeping tourists away—a deliberate 
and wanton fouling of their own nest by people who 
after all are Austrian citizens. No serious damage has 
been done so far, but the situation is critical, and Dr. 
Dollfuss has instituted a new force, the Ortswehr, of 
the nature of a special constabulary, to cope with it. 
The Austrian situation is closely linked with the whole 
European situation, for a stroke that put a Nazi régime 
in power in Austria, with or without active assistance 
from Germany, would provoke resistance by half Europe. 
Herr Hitler, who is a good deal of a realist, hardly wants 
that, and he might be willing, in certain circumstances, 
to put a check on the Austrian Nazis. Some weeks ago 
there were rumours of a deal which would involve the 
entry of two leading Nazis, on conditions, into Dr. 
Dollfuss’ Cabinet. The obstacles to that are greater 
now than they were, but the possibility is not completely 
ruled out. Austria no doubt has been the chief subject 
of discussion between Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini 
at Stra, and the German dictator has taken so sober a 
view of the Polish and the Saar problems that it is 
conceivable even yet for him that he may say the word 
that would give peace to Austria, 
* * * * 
A New Naval Race 
The decision of the Italian Government to build two 
battleships of 35,000 tons each— perfectly legitimate, of 
course, under the Washington Treaties—is an admirable 
example of how the race in armaments works. Germany 
takes advantage of the right given her under the Treaty 
of Versailles to build 10,000 ton battleships, and manages 
to make them so powerful that when she has constructed 
two of them France finds it necessary to reply with two 
new capital ships of 26,000 tons each. But that upsets 
the Franco-Italian relationship, and Italy, to be on 
the safe side, goes to the full limit permitted by the 
Washington Treaty and decides to lay down two 
35.000 ton ships. None of the three countries can 
afford to do it on financial grounds, but none thinks it 
ean afford not to do it on naval grounds. If this goes 
on within the bounds of agreed treaties it is clear enough 
what will happen if a race without restrictions sets in. 
* * % x 
Holding On at Geneva 
The Disarmament Conference is neither dead nor very 
conspicuously alive. The resolution agreed on by 
Mr. Eden, M. Barthou and Mr. Norman Davis, and 
accepted by the General Comniission, relegates different 
That 
is an approved method of interment, but it is by no 
means necessarily that. The Conference has, in fact, 
as Mr. Eden says, been given a last chance. In particular 
time is provided for the return of Germany to Geneva 
if Germany feels like returning, and in spite of the 
semi-official statements given out at Berlin, it is quite 
possible that, as the result of the Hitler-Mussolini talk 


sections of the problem to various committees, 





=a, 
or for other reasons, she may return. That would in 
no sense ensure the success of the conference, but , 
would reduce the probability of its failure. Anq in 
connexion with the proposed security pacts, Whic 
might so easily look like being directed, if only defey, 
sively, against Germany, it is worth remembering thy 
Herr Hitler has offered to negotiate non-aggressiq, 
agreements with any of Germany’s neighbours. Any ney 
pact, therefore, might well be on the Locarno mode, 
with discrimination against no one and equal guaranteg 
for everyone. There is still some ground for hope g 
Geneva, though little enough for confidence. 
X* * * * 

Portents in Germany 

The critics of Nazi Germany—and of certain aspect 
of Nazi Germany no normal Englishman can fail to 
a critic—-who are tempted to discover new symptony 
of the disintegration of the régime every day would i 
well to reflect that precisely the same rumours an( 
beliefs were current in the second year of Soviet mi 
and the second year of Fascism. The fact that Captain 
Roéhm is taking a cure and that the S.A. is being give 
leave for July, as it has been given leave before, dves no 
necessarily mean that the S.A. organization has falle, 
finally from favour. And though the little demonstr. 
tion of a Hitler Youth detachment (boys from 12 to 18) 
against Herr Seldte, the Stalhelm leader, may hay 
significance, it is a quite trivial incident in itself. The 
economic and financial situation is charged with much 
more serious consequences. The increasingly — sever 
restrictions on the use of necessities like copper, the 
continuing diminution of the foreign exchange availabk 
for the purchase of raw materials, and the reduction of 
the Reichsbank’s gold reserve to next to nothing al 
threaten a crisis which in ordinary cases would involv 
the fall of a government. But in Germany a change ¢/ 
government could only be effected by revolution, ani 
it is very doubtful whether the time for a revolution in 
its only probable form, a military dictatorship, is ripe ye. 

* * * * 

The End of the Tithe Bill 

The Government has offered no sufficient explanation 
for its abandonment of the Tithe Bill. It was a compromis 
between the tithe-owners and the tithe-payers and 
such it received a substantial measure of support, being 
given a second reading in the House of Lords by 4 
votes to 17. Opposition has been organized since by th: 





Central and Associated Chambers of Agriculture anif 


also by the Council of the National Farmers’ Union, 
but it does not appear to have been of a kind that 
justified the Government throwing in their hand. Th: 
appointment of a Royal Commission on the whol 
question only perpetuates the existing difficulties, fa 
the Commission may very well take two or three year 
to report, and it will be a good deal longer still befor 
the report is implemented. In the meantime tithe 


owners are likely to be put to increasing inconvenienc} 


in collecting their tithes, for tithe-payers will be 
strengthened in their grievances by their success it 
frightening the Government into dropping its Bill 
The Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty have some 
justification for their protest at this turn of events, 
* x* * * 

Advertising the Post Office 

The Postmaster-General gave some remarkable figures 
on Tuesday to indicate the increase in trade that has 
accrued from Post Office advertising. 


has been an increase in air mail traffic of 49 per cent. 
during the first four months of 1934 compared with 
the corresponding period last year, These increase 


Telephone stations} 
have increased by 87,906 in the last year, and _ there 
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Ould in | have been achieved at a time when other countries have 
but i¢f guffered severe losses. .The figures go to prove once 
And jy again that there is no commodity that does not benefit 
Which f from advertisement, Government services not excepted. 
defen, Even the Post Office itself has had to stand invidious 
Mg that fF comparison with non-official organizations, owing to 
Bression Bits hesitancy about embarking on that type of adver- 
‘NY ney fF tising which other great concerns find indispensable to 
Mode fF their prosperity. As a matter of fact the Post Office 
rantes BF offers all kinds of services and facilities of which the 
LOE gf public knows nothing. To appoint Sir Stephen Tallents 
as Publicity Officer and enlist Mr. Grierson to make 
flms is a good beginning, but nothing is so effective 
in the end as newspaper advertising. 
aspects * * * * 
| tohkf Indian Christians and Self-Government 
nptons Sir John Thompson has done a useful service in 
rll dy exposing the hollowness of the claim of Sir Henry Page 
rs and Croft and his friends that the Indian Christians will 
et rukB Jose all security when India receives self-government. 
“aptain Pointing out in a letter to The Times that there are more 
t givaf Jndian Christians in the Indian States than in British 
eS nt India, Sir John adds that the 9,000 square miles of the 
falla® two south Indian States of Travancore and Cochin 
nstr-F contain more Indian Christians than the 700,000 miles 
to iF of all the British provinces, including Burmah and 
havef Madras. A little dose of cold fact has often a very 
Thef steadying effect. The Christians-in-danger scare is only 
muchf one more example of the extraordinary ignorance of 
sevete® actual conditions in modern India displayed by the 
r, th} opponents of the White Paper policy, whose chief boast 
uilabl it always is that they alone know anything about what 
10n off Jndia is really like. 
ng all * * * * 
vole A Triumph of Philistinism 
igeoif Unless Parliament intervenes once again—and_ the 
, af energy of Parliamentarians is scarcely equal to that— 
ion inf’ the ten years’ struggle over Waterloo Bridge ends in a 
eye. triumph for the demolishers which will cost London 
rate-payers the useless expenditure of £600,000. 
_ | In refusing to assist in the demolition of the old bridge 
ation’ (which could be re-conditioned for £685,000) and the 
omisf construction of a new six-line bridge at a cost of 
id. as £1,295,000, the House of Commons was not actuated, 
being} as Mr. Morrison suggests, by political bias. It was 
Y SP confirming the decision of a former House of Commons 
y thf based upon the report of a Royal Commission. The 
aul Labour County Council has decided to throw away a 
nol’ fine bridge which could be made capable of bearing all 
tha the traffic that can use that route; to throw away 
Th Government co-operation and a Government grant ; 
‘ho and to throw away the opportunity to build the bridge 
la} that is really needed at Charing Cross. It is a triumph 
ca of sheer obstinacy won in utter disregard of the traffic 
forf needs of London, the rate-payers, or the amenities. 
it he: * * * * 
cnc} The Freedom of the Free State 
hf Mr. de Valera has recently referred more than once 
s lif to the occupation of certain Free State ports by British 
Bill) maintenance troops, in accordance with the provisions 
om of the 1921 Treaty, and has spoken of this as a denial 
Ss. [ of one of the fundamental rights of a free nation. But 
a British garrison at Queenstown no more threatens the 
freedom of Southern Ireland than the garrison at Gibraltar 
ure? threatens Spain. Queenstown and Gibraltar are not 
ha} unreasonably regarded as essential links in British com- 
onsp munications, as the Panama Canal is for the United 
rer) States. The use of Queenstown as a base for enemy 
“nt! submarines in time of war is a possibility which British 
ith} Governments cannot ignore ; and if ever the control of 
‘SGP this harbour is handed over to the Free State it will only 





be to a Free State of whose friendliness we are assured. 
Mr. de Valera’s words and actions scarcely tend to 
promote any such assurance. As it is, the presence of 
British troops at Queenstown is a convenience to him, 
affording him a specious but essentially unreal excuse 
for denying that Southern Ireland is free. 

* * x * 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The dis- 
orders during Sir Oswald Mosley’s meeting at Olympia 
have found an echo in the House of Commons. The 
tone of questions has already revealed a clash between 
those who hate the interruption of the right of free speech 
and those who hate still more the brutality with which the 
Fascists have been charged by many impartial members 
of the audience. There is no doubt that most of the 
former are inspired less by love of Fascism than by bitter 
knowledge of the growing impossibility of obtaining a 
hearing at more ordinary political meetings. That is 
why they include more than die-hards such as Mr. M. 
Beaumont or Sir William Davison. On the other side, 
some of the protesters against brutality expose them- 
selves to the charge that their indignation against inter- 
ruptions of quite unprovocative meetings is not so evident. 
The bulk of Members fully appreciated Sir John Gilmour’s 
replies, which explained the limitations of the powers of 
the police to maintain order inside meetings and promised 
to take all necessary steps to increase those powers. 
Whether the police can prevent disorders is quite another 
matter; but there can be little doubt that the Govern- 
ment cannot swiftly tackle so terribly complicated a step 
as banning meetings or distinctive dress, though some 
assert that it can be done without interfering with the 
right to express opinions. ' 

* * * * 

The other main event of the week has been the dis- 
cussion of the Report of the Committee of Privileges. 
Mr. Churchill made a great mistake in challenging the 
whole good faith of the Report. which was, after all, 
signed by a good many political opponents of the Govern- 
ment. However he did so, and flashes of humour did not 
prevent him boring and antagonizing most of his audience. 
Mr. Amery repaid him in his own coin by giving him the 
motto Fiat justitia, ruat ceelum and translating it “If I 
can trip up Sam, the Government will be bust.” The 
only definite impression made by Mr. Churchill was that 
he was deeply disappointed with the Committee's exonera- 
tion of his adversaries. That is natural, but better judge- 
ment would have concealed it. The result is that the 
whole incident has lessened his proselytizing power. 

* * * * 

Less exciting matters have included a most admirable 
survey of the work of the Post Office by Sir Kingsley 
Wood, who has proved a first-class administrator. Those 
who have admired his gnat-like persistence in Opposition, 
and who know his work at the Ministry of Health, were not 
surprised, except at the extent of the forthcoming bless- 
ings which he promised to shower on telephone-users. 
Mr. Runciman was for once less successful on Friday in 
proposing permanence for the iron and steel duties. It is 
too widely suspected that the manufacturers have got 
what they wanted without the definite reorganization 
which the Government wanted. Mr. Elliot recovered 
the Parliamentary ground lost during his illness by his 
speech on the Milk Bill. Finally the lobbies have been 
busy with a manifesto in favour of National Government 
organized by the group of Members who have been 
inviting their leaders to social functions during this 
Parliament. The manifesto is intended as a counterblast 
to Lord Beaverbrook, and has been widely signed. 
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SHOULD BLACK SHIRTS BE BANNED ? 


HE scenes at Sir Oswald Mosley’s British Fascist 
meeting a week ago raise issues which no Govern- 
ment can ignore. As to what actually took place there 
is the usual conflict of evidence, but with the preponder- 
ance of it pointing decisively to one conclusion. There 
was a turbulent movement of opposition to the Fascists, 
represented by disturbances outside the hall and inter- 
ruptions inside. The hostile crowd outside undoubtedly 
included both Communist and _ Socialist elements as 
well as a great many people who were neither. Whatever 
the character of the interruptions in the hall there is 
no question that they evoked displays of gross brutality 
on the part of blackshirt stewards. Of that abundant 
evidence has been provided, and a great deal more 
could be, by persons of unquestioned credibility who 
attended the mecting from curiosity. But it is enough 
to cite as witness one of the most ardent admirers of 
Sir Oswald Mosley, Mr. Ward Price, a colleague of 
Lord Rothermere and special correspondent of the Daily 
Mail, in which journal (on June sth) Mr. Price wrote 
a descriptive account of the Olympia meeting. When 
Mr. Ward Price’s point of view, and the fact that he 
was writing during or immediately after the mecting, 
before any public controversy about blackshirt violence had 
arisen, are borne in mind, his remarks on what happened 
will be appreciated as significant : 

* As, one after another,” wrote Mr. Price, “the 
gangs of Reds for whom the Communist organizers 
had bought tickets started their shouts of * To hell 
with Mosley!’ m= different parts of the vast- 
stretching hall a sturdy squad of blackshirted figures 
would be upon them in an instant, punching, pulling 
and pushing with such vigour that after a very few 
moments of interruption the struggling rowdies 
would find themselves outside with black eyes and 
bruised bodies as the only practical results of their 
disturbance.” 

That is quite sufficient corroboration of the allegations of 
various Conservative M.P.’s and others regarding the 
methods deliberately and systematically adopted by Sir 
Oswald Mosley’s followers. 

But while the Olympia affair has raised certain issues 
it has not created them. They were there already. It 
has only foreed them to the front. They have nothing 
to do with Sir Oswald Mosley’s political doctrine. So far 
as that has been defined there scems to be nothing very 
new or very striking about it. On tariffs Sir Oswald is a 
die-hard like Sir Henry Page-Croft. On India he is 
a die-hard like Sir Michael O'Dwyer. On Empire 
Free Trade he appears to be a follower of Lord Beaver- 
brook ; on armaments a follower of Lord Rothermere. 
His talk about the blackshirt corporate State and what it 
will do for employment is worth just as much and as little 
as Sir Stafford Cripps’ talk about what the Socialist State 
will do for unemployment, and when he supplements the 
demand (which a great many other people have made 
before him) for higher wages and higher salaries with a 
peroration about “ the standard of sublime sacrifice and 
the call to high endeavour,” it is permissible to ask what 
particular sacrifice Sir Oswald’s ebullient young men 
(not all of whom, it is rumoured, serve Sir Oswald for 
nought) have been making so far. Al! that, cf course, is 
perfectly legitimate. Anyone is free to put forward any 
political programme, trite or original, that he chooses, 
provided it implies no attack on public order, and if the 
spectacle of Sir Oswald, with a political past as variegated 
as his political future is problematic, making his spot-lit 
progress up Olympia or the Albert Hall between rows of 


his saluting followers, inspires the admiration of a Section 
of the youth of today then Sir Oswald is no doubt getting 
the kind of recruits he deserves. - 


So far the blackshirt organization is acting entirely 
within its rights. With all the play he makes with 
“the heart and soul of Britain,” “ the glorious standards 
of Britain” and so forth, Sir Oswald fails rather eo. 
spicuously to gauge the preference of the British people 
for its own methods and its own traditions when }p 
borrows the name of his movement and the garb of 
his followers from Italy and his own _ personal Pose 
from Signor Mussolini, But that, again, is his ow, 
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affair, What is not at all his own affair is the threg 
that his organization in its present form presents to the 
public peace. Uniformed blackshirts are not at. present 
a public danger, and British good sense is such as ty 
make it unlikely that they ever will be, but they ay 
a very considerable public nuisance, and while the 
Englishman is traditionally tolerant of minor nuisaneg 
serious nuisances are matters for the Government to 
take in hand. Politieal uniforms are something entirely 
new in this country. In other countries they have 
existed long enough to demonstrate the disastrous effect 
of the existence of uniformed forees on individual freedom 
and public peace, and it remains to be seen whether Sir 
Oswald Mosley in his attachment to foreign modes 
possesses cither the will or the capacity to impos 
restraints consonant with the standards habitually 
prevalent in these islands. There was little to sugges 
that at Olympia last week. And from the anger and 
bitterness the scenes at Olympia evoked consequences 
will follow inevitably. More than ever the spectacle oj 
blackshirts in the streets, particularly of blackshirts 
marching in some sort of semi-military formation, will act 
as provocation to disturbance. Disturbances, if they do 
arise, must be quelled—and by blue-coated police, not 
by self-appointed blackshirt irregulars—but it is a great 
deal better to prevent their arising at all. The question 
is how to do that best. 


The answer to the question is not dificult. The best 
way to do it would be to ban political uniforms. But 
there are arguments against that as well as for it. That 
the House of Commons recently refused consideration 
of a Bill for this purpose, introduced unwisely and not 
under the most favourable auspices, is not conclusive, 
Nor is the difficulty, by no means insuperable, of defining 
political uniforms and deciding whether other emblems, 
such as banners, should come under the ban too. Much 
more important is the question whether the prohibition 
of uniforms would involve an undue limitation of persona 
freedom. Here it is wiser to be realist than doctrinaire, 
Englishmen for generations have fought their political 
battles, held their political meetings, carried out their 
Parliamentary elections, as ordinary citizens, not as 
uniformed and drilled battalions. The system has 
worked well. There are no good reasons for changing 
it. And if a change, in the form of an importation o 
foreign methods and exotic emblems, makes, as it 


equally tolerate red Communist formations, and_ the 
Government will do wisely if it acts before they take 
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peace, then the trespass on personal freedom involvedf 
in a decision that political demonstrations shall bef 
conducted on lines traditionally familiar in this country j 
is a lesser evil than the continuance of disturbance. 
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shape. It is folly to be blind to what has happened in 
other countries. There can, of course, be no question 
of banning the Fascists as a_ political organization. 
They have as much right to exist as Conservatives or 
Liberals. There is no reason why they should not 


wear black shirts in their homes and their dri!l yards 
if they want to drill. But black shirts and any other 
kind of shirts as political emblems can very properly be 
kept off the streets, and if the Government comes to that 
decision it will deserve general support. 


WATER—A NATIONAL SYSTEM 


YEAR'S deficiency in the rainfall has now brought 

home to the townsman a fact which has long been 
jnown to the countryman—that the water supply system 
in Great Britain is everywhere behind the times and in 
ame places mediaeval in character. A week ago the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Health, with 
his well-known cheery optimism, informed the House of 
(ommons that the position had improved in most parts 
of the country, though not in the South and South-East. 
In the week that has followed, a too sunny sky has 
widened the area of drought and diminished the grounds 
of optimism. Whilst the public vehicles of London 
have been placarded with notices appealing to citizens 
to “use less water,”’ the water-carts of Liverpool have 
heen sprinkling the streets with water drawn from the 
sea. In many parts of the country supplies in reservoirs 
which serve the towns are again steadily sinking, and 
thousands of farms and cottages are dependent on water 
carted from distant sources. The two measures which 
have been passed through Parliament may produce some 
sight improvement, the one in inducing loca! authorities 
to make permanent provision for supplies, the other in 
promoting better distribution of supplies that already 
exist. But the latter is only a make-shift for tiding 
over an emergency, and the former is not on a scale to 
have any appreciable effect on the provision of a supply 
adequate to all the needs of the nation. 

Though it is to the Government that we must turn 
fora remedy, it would be foolish to blame the present 
Administration for the situation that has arisen. It 
could not have foreseen this unusual freak of the weather, 
or have been expected, among its other occupations, to 
have embarked on national schemes in anticipation of 
so unlikely a crisis. But the continuance of the drought 
now demands something more than reassuring speeches, 
It may become very much more serious, or immediate 
fears may be banished by continuous heavy rain. We 
may be in the middle of those three successive dry 
years which meteorologists consider to be by no means 
impossible, or we may return to normal. But whichever 
way it may be, we can never settle down again to the 
In opening our eyes to the 


old easy-going attitude. 


_ possibility of a grave shortage of water the drought has 


also served to show us that we have been too complaisant 
in the past in making utterly inadequate provision for 


the needs of a considerable portion of the population. 
It is not only now but always that the rural districts 


have been improperly supplied. Cottagers and farmers 
have been dependent on primitive wells as their ancestors 
have been from time immemorial. For persons accus- 
tomed to the amenities of towns difficulties in getting 
enough good water remain to this day one of the serious 
disadvantages of a country life, the deficiency remaining 
as an incongruous element of barbarism in a civilized com- 


» munity. Even in the towns it has often happened in recent 


vears that the arrival of several weeks of continuous 


- line weather has made it necessary to impose restrictions 
; on the use of water just when more, and not less water, 
' Was needed. 


ut if the present supply is not sufficient for our 
wants today, it will be still more inadequate in the 
Civilization and the use of water advance side 


by side. We are asking that at least a quarter of a 
million new houses a year should be erected for the 
use of the working-classes, and that those houses should 
be equipped with baths. The continued popularization 
of the daily bath will involve an added daily consumption 
of hundreds of millions of gallons. If trade revives it 
will lead to the opening of new factories, all of them 
large users of water. More and ever more water will 
be needed for cleaning motor-cars, for central heating, 
for refrigeration apparatus, for cleansing the streets, and 
for the hygienic renewal of supplies in bathing pools. 
It may well happen that in the next ten or twenty years 
our consumption of water in the towns will be three 
or four times what it is today, and in the country it 
ought to be ten times as much. 

The drought, then, may prove a blessing in disguise 
if, in forcing the attention of the Government to a 
situation for which it cannot be held 
responsible, it leads it to take measures to avert a 
future shortage, for which unquestionably it would be 
held responsible. We now see that provision on an 
increasing scale is needed for both town and country, 
and that the country ought not to be left out in a scheme 
which, to be adequate, should be national. Birmingham 
today gets its water from the Welsh mountains and 
Manchester from the Lake district, as ancient Rome, 
through massive aqueducts, was supplied from pure sources 
Today not only ought all the towns 


reasonably 


in the Apennines. 
of Britain to have a supply as good as these, and not 
only should there be means of diverting supplies from 
one to another in case of need, but the intervening rural 
districts should also get their share. The 
national water grid is no more fanciful than that of a 
national electricity grid. A National Water Board is 
becoming no less necessary than an Electricity Board. 
Mr. Alan Chorlton, President of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, is among those who confidently 
-xisting water 


idea of a 


advocate a scheme for connecting up 
undertakings, constructing emergency storage reservoirs 
connected by trunk mains with a network of divergent 
pipes, and tapping supplies, underground or otherwise, 
at the most suitable points. 


Undoubtedly the construction of trunk mains across 
the country with subsidiary pipes to rural areas would 
cost a lot of money. But every pound spent in this 
way would be a pound well spent in increasing the 
‘apital equipment of the nation. Now, whilst the future 
need is apparent, and the nation is expectant, when 
money is cheap and labour clamouring for employment, 
is the moment for starting such an enterprise. President 
Roosevelt, with characteristic initiative, has just asked 
for another 100 million pounds to meet the losses from 
the drought in America. Ought not we to be prepared 
to invest as many millions as may 
making national provision for the distribution of water 
to meet the increasing needs of the nation in ordinary 
times and in of drought? The undertaking 
would involve no financial risk, since the users of water 
would pay for the cost of the service and the interest 
on capital. Should not the Government 
Royal Commission without delay to explore all the 


be necessary in 


times 


appoint a 


possibilities and recommend a plan of action? 
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A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


“W* all unite,” said Mr. Ormsby-Gore on Saturday, 
“in giving Mr. Eden gratitude for what he has 
done all through the last two difficult years. If it had 
not been for him the Disarmament Conference and all it 
means—nay the very League itself—would not have 
survived at all.’ From a Cabinet colleague of Sir 
John Simon’s this is fairly strong, but I have no 
desire to dissent from the First Commissioner of Works’ 
judgement. He, in fact, did no more than say publicly 
what most people who follow foreign affairs at all are 
saying privately. And last week’s proceedings at Geneva, 
when Sir John Simon went home leaving a deadlock, 
and Mr. Eden stayed behind and found a solution, come 
as rather pertinent comment. But it remains to be 
seen after all whether the Eden, or Eden-Barthou-Davis 
solution does advance matters in the end. Meanwhile 
Sir John Simon’s devastating handling of Mr. Churchill 
in the Privilege debate on Wednesday demonstrates 
onee more the brilliance of the talents that are being 
misapplied at the Foreign Office. 
* * * * 

The Incitement to Disaffection Bill, commonly known 
as the Sedition Bill, might very well assume as its own 
the familiar epitaph on A. B. who died in infancy, 

“Since I was so quickly done for 

I wonder what I was begun for.” 
It is true that it is not quite done for yet, but clause 
by clause its worst features have been pared off under 
the pressure of incisive criticism. The possession of 
seditious literature “ without lawful excuse ” is no longer 
a crime; there must be definite intent to seduce His 
Majesty’s Forces. The clause dealing with an attempt 
“any act preparatory to the commission of an 
offence ” is dropped altogether. The Solicitor-General 
now concedes that the issue of a search-warrant shall 
need the authorization of two justices of the peace, 
not of only one, as the Bill proposed. These are con- 
siderable modifications, and while the Government may 
be congratulated on listening so readily to reason (repre- 
sented primarily in this case, as it happens, by Mr. 
Maxton) it can hardly be congratulated for bringing in 
a measure that stood in such palpable need of amendment. 
I don't know what tears would be shed if the Bill did go 
the way of A. B. 


to do 


* * * * 


The ruling of the Reich Minister for Education, in 
the battle for the German child, is interesting. Hitherto 
the home, the school and the Hitler Youth have been 
competing for possession of his (or her) distracted young 
personality. Now, decrees Dr. Rust, the child is once 
more to belong to the family on Sundays. On Saturdays 
the Hitler Youth may have him; on the other five 
days the school. There is a good deal of sense in that, 
for the German child in the last twelve months has 
been hopelessly harried and over-driven by the various 
calls on him. And even now there seems to be no day 
left when the German child can belong to himself, and 
be simply a German child—or even simply a child, 

* * * * 

What England obviously wanted at Trent Bridge was 
another Farnes, even if his name did happen to be 
Larwood. (Baring’s success at Portsmouth had its 
lessons.) It was irony enough that while the need of 
more fast bowling was being glaringly demonstrated 
on the Notts county ground the Notts fast bowler should 
have been taking half the Sussex wickets for 13 runs 


each at Horsham. But the last thing anyone wants is 


to see the leg-theory controversy breaking out again 
in Test Matches. If it is true that Middlesex and Lan. 
cashire have laid complaints about Larwood’s and 
Voce’s methods there can be no surprise at a little sey, 
sitiveness about them on the Australians’ part. On th 
batting side the England eleven had a distinct tai 
despite Geary’s gallant effort in the first innings, though 
no doubt it would have been one shorter if Wyatt had 
been able to play. Having said so much, I am conten 
to assume that the real reason why we lost was that the 
Australians were the better all-round side. 
* * * * 

I confess to some sympathy with Lady Astor’s opinion 
(interjected characteristically at question-time in the 
House) that if a memorial to a woman is to be put up in 
a royal park there are Englishwomen who have at leas 
as much title to be commemorated as a Russian dancer, 
However, the memorial to Pavlova is a presentation— 
no one has offered to present one of any Englishwoman— 
and as the work of Professor Carl Milles, of Stockholm, 
it will pretty certainly be an adornment to Regent’ 
Park. But this memorial business needs watching. The 
Embankment Gardens are getting a little like Kens 
Green. It was George Mair, I think, who said that the 
answer to the old schoolmen’s problem how many angek 
could dance on the point of a needle was “‘ one Pavlova,” 

* * * * 

Mrs. McConaghey’s Money, at the Embassy, is nota 
good play (though it would be if the third act were of 
anything like the quality of the first two), but its theme 
is singularly apposite at a moment when a recent debate 
in Parliament has foreed some of the scandals of industrial 
insurance on public attention. Mrs. MeConaghey’s 
weekly payments to “the Society man” in respect of 
herself and Mick (her husband) and wee Aggie, and he 
unfortunate gamble on the apparently dying Liza, who 
gets better and thrives after all, only reflect what is hap- 
pening up and down the country in scores of towns and 
cities besides Belfast. A great deal too little is know 
about the system and there is something to be said fa 
making acquaintance with it under the guidance of Mn. 
McConaghey. 


b] 


* * * * 

Strange things happen to undergraduates. One of 
them at Cambridge, I notice, after a bump-supper last 
week, injudiciously proceeded to drive a motor-car and 
landed it in a tobacconist’s shop. In the course of certain 
subsequent proceedings it turned out that he had had 
part of a bottle of beer, three glasses of champagne ani 
two glasses of sherry (only that) and it was not the 
liquor that had made him seem drunk; not at all; but the 





fact that a fortnight before he had fallen down taf 


steps, striking his head on each one successively. As IP 
say, strange things happen to undergraduates. The othef 


strange thing that happened to this one was £20 fine, 
two years’ licence-suspension and £2 12s. costs. 
* * * * 


Dr. Heinrich Briining, the former German Chancellor,f 


has been more successful than some Continental visitors} 
in keeping what is in fact a purely private visit purelyp 
I see that according to one paper he has beenfy 


private. 
staying on the South Coast and to another in Dorset. 
Actually he has been staying in the heart of London 


and seeing a number of old friends and making som 
Also he has, I believe, got new light of 
certain aspects of our national life by witnessing events} 
so characteristically English as the Derby and_ the} 


new ones, 
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DOCTRINE AND DEVOTION 


By CANON J. K. MOZLEY 


AST week the action of the Bishop of Liverpool, on 
L whose invitation a distinguished Unitarian, Dr. 
[. P. Jacks, had, in June of last year, preached three 
sermons in Liverpool Cathedral, came to the formal 
notice of the Upper House of the Convocation of York. 
The main facts leading up to the proceedings of the 
Upper House are sufficiently well known to need no more 
than a brief mention, Dr. Jacks was not the first 
Unitarian to occupy the Cathedral pulpit. A Liverpool 
minister had already preached the assize sermon there in 
May of 1933, but this was not at the invitation of the 
Bishop, who, on learning of what had been done, dis- 
approved of it, and subsequently gave an assurance that 
such action would not be repeated. But when challenged 
by Lord Hugh Cecil on the whole issue of a sermon by a 
Unitarian in a Church of England pulpit, Dr. David 
maintained the propriety of his invitation to Dr. Jacks. 
The occasion was not one of the statutory services of the 
Cathedral, and the Bishop claimed that his action fell 
within the terms of the resolution of Convocation in 1922, 
which acknowledged that members of Christian com- 
munions separated from the Church of England might 
with the consent of the Bishop concerned be allowed to 
speak and offer prayer in consecrated buildings. 

Lord Hugh Cecil on the other hand had drawn a sharp 
distinction between Unitarianism and other types of 
Nonconformity. Unitarianism involved the denial of the 
Godhead of Jesus Christ, and to open an Anglican pulpit 
to a Unitarian meant the obscuring of the central point 
of Christian faith. It was in this connexion that he used 
the words, “a seandal in the face of Christendom,” a 
phrase which elicited very different opinions from the 
Bishops of Liverpool and Durham during the Convoca- 
tion debate. As Lord Hugh had presented a petition to 
the Archbishop of York the matter was referred by the 
Archbishop to the Upper House of Convocation, and last 
week’s proceedings, with the resolution then passed, 
mark the official ending of the incident. The resolution, 
which gained the votes of all the Bishops except the 
Bishop of Liverpool, who abstained, ended with a 
statement disapproving of invitations to preach at special 
services being extended to “ any person who does not 
hold, or who belongs to a denomination which does not 
hold, the ‘ common Christian faith’ in Jesus Christ as 
‘Very God of Very God, Who for us men and for our 
salvation came down from Heaven and was made man.’ ” 

So much for the facts. They have given rise to much 
controversy and to divergent judgements. It is worth 
while to try to clear up some of the issues. First, as to 
the interpretation of the resolution of 1922, which 
is the most authoritative expression of the mind of the 
Church of England in this matter, it is exceedingly 
difficult to regard it as of more than purely verbal 
assistance to the Bishop of Liverpool. There are occasions 
when it is not right to ask questions about the animus 
imponentium: but hardly in this connexion, since a 
resolution of Convocation has not the foree of law, and 
the intention with which it was passed needs, therefore, 
to be carefully examined. No one conversant with the 
Church of England can suppose that Convocation intended 
to include Unitarians among those to whom invitations 
to speak in Anglican Churches might be extended. I 
imagine that few if any members of Convocation would 
deny that Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and Baptists 
are members of Christian communions, and that few 
would be ready to say that Unitarians were members of 
such a communion. 


Secondly, it is quite obvious that the Bishop did not 
wish to raise any issue at all in relation to the theology 
of Unitarianism. His invitation to Dr. Jacks was not a 
veiled suggestion that it would be a good thing for wor- 
shippers in the Cathedral to become acquainted with 
a form of doctrine that could not be squared with the 
Nicene Creed. He did not offer to the accomplished 
editor of The Hibbert Journal a platform for the statement 
of the Unitarian position. Nor did Dr. Jacks view the 
occasion as an opportunity for such a statement. There 
were a few sentences in which the Archbishop of York 
saw a wide divergence from the tradition of the Christian 
Church; in that there is nothing surprising; but the 
sermons were not in any way a pronouncement in favour 
of Unitarianism or a reasoned argument on behalf of 
that creed. 

So far as the Bishop is concerned, his speech in Con- 
vocation, and now hisshort pamphlet, Who Are Christians ? 
(Oxford University Press, 1s.), give us the substance of 
his attitude, though in the latter there is no direct 
discussion of the Liverpool incident. It would be quite 
wrong to regard him as indifferent to creeds and subject 
to the delusion that the Christian name carries with it 
no credal connotation. He is sure that the early Church 
was bound to “think out the meaning of its faith in 
the light of experience and to express that thought in 
doctrine and dogma,” if Christianity was not to sink into 
“a chaotic mass of superstitions.” But he is convinced 
that too great stress has been laid on precise definitions 
in matters of doctrine; that assent to the language of 
creeds has been made to an undue extent the test of 
Christian discipleship; and, with reference to the 
particular question of Unitarianism, that modern 
Unitarians do not make the denial of the divinity of 
Christ the main tenet in their religious position. 

For each one of these contentions there is a great deal 
to be said. No one who has any real acquaintance with 
the history of doctrine will take what seems at times to 
be the popular view that theologians invented doctrines 
for the fun of the thing, and that the Church was never 
happier than when imposing them and enforcing their 
acceptance. Nevertheless, the danger of identifying 
Christian faith with an assent to credal propositions has 
been a real one, and the meaning of discipleship has been 
overweighted in the direction of correct intellectual be- 
lief. Moreover, it is probable that wide differences of 
opinion would be found among present-day Unitarians, 
and that some come very much nearer than others to the 
Catholic attitude to the Person of Christ, while disliking 
or disagreeing with the historic formulation of that atti- 
tude. 

At the same time I find it quite impossible to regard 
the Unitarian controversy as an affair of mere archaeo- 
logical interest. That is true neither in respect of the 
doctrine of God nor of Christology. Attempts that are 
made to treat it in this way are guilty of an unreal simpli- 
fication. The Nicene theology may, or may not, be true, 
but it means something really different from what is 
implied in the answer in an official Unitarian leaflet to 
the question, ‘“* How can Unitarians be Christians while 
denying the divinity of Jesus?” The answer is, “* They 
deny the deity of Jesus but not his divinity. Indeed they 
specially emphasize his divinity as a real and personal 
quality inherent in his humanity.” 

This is a different doctrine, not just in words but in 
the whole character of the thought, from that which is 
contained in the writings of St. Paul and St. John, and 
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in the historic theology of the Christian Church. Dr. 
Edwyn Bevan seems to me to be entirely in the right 
when he says that the Christian belief about God, “ with 
all its consequences in devotion and in life, was bound up 
with the view of Jesus asserted at Nicaea.” 

If that be so, there is very strong ground for the 
resolution which the Northern Bishops passed, This 


OUR GREATEST 


By E. M. 


——— 
involves no “ heresy-hunt,” no censorious judgement 
upon the religious standing of an individual. Jt does 
recognize that on certain fundamental points the Church 
has no right to allow any misunderstanding of its witnes, 
and teaching, most particularly when a congregation jg 
gathered together for prayer and worship. The Deity of 
Christ is not an open question for the Church of Englang, 


BENEFACTOR — IV 


FORSTER 


|The fifth article in this series will be by Lord Eustace Percy, and the siath and last by Sir Arnold Wilson, MP) 


IMPSON. The name was not at the tip of my 
tongue. Only after thinking things over and con- 
sulting with friends did I decide that it was the name 
I wanted. It is a group-name, like others in this series. 
It symbolizes the decrease of pain. To James Young 
Simpson of Paisley (1811-1870) more than to anyone 
else that decrease seems attributable. He was the first 
practical anaesthetician, he applied sulphuric ether in 
midwifery, he explored the neglected possibilities of 
chloroform, he tried new anaesthetics on himself until 
his irritable butler exclaimed: ‘ He'll kill himself yet 
wi’ thae experiments, an’ he’s a big fule, for they'll 
never find anything better nor chlory.””. Two American 
dentists, Wells and Morton, and a French scientist, 
Flourens, may compete with Simpson for the right to 
stand as a symbol, but to the value of what is symbolized 
I nail my colours. 

They are likely to float alone. To most people the 
decrease of pain will seem a tame and perhaps an 
immoral gift. They will turn contemptuously away 
from the Scottish doctor to those imposing figures of 
legend and history who appear to have conferred some- 
thing positive or something ennobling upon humanity — 
to the gadget-makers or to the creative artists. The 
gadget-makers will probably gain most votes, because 
their work can be pointed at, but it has in my 
judgement no claim whatever to be considered. It is 
merely an accidental trimming. What childish praise 
has been lavished on the potter’s wheel and the tele- 
phone! Yet how easy to imagine a planet which con- 
tains neither, and which is inhabited by people as happy 
and as intelligent as ourselves! Gadgets only become 
important after we have got used to them. We have 
got used to eating off plates, drinking out of cups and 
ringing people up, and we should be badly hit if these 
particular conveniences were now withdrawn, but we 
could equally have got used to doing something else. 
Most of the gifts of science meet a small need and create 
a large one. We exaggerate them absurdly because we 
view them through the habits they have induced in us. 
Cadmus and Marconi, it is time you were put in your 
places, and informed that someone else could have filled 
them. Be gone! 

The creative artist must also be dismissed, though 
for another reason: his influence is never wide enough, 
Capable of appreciating Beethoven, I should be a smaller, 
poorer person if he had never existed, and so sincerely 
do I value him that I would rather have a tooth drawn 
without gas than be deprived of the violin sonata in 
€ minor. But this is a personal reaction. Beethoven 
may be infinite and eternal and all that, yet he does 
not extend further than the hedge at the bottom of 
my garden. If I look over it I see a motor-tractor, 
and if I speak to the agricultural worker who is driving 
it and reveal my faith to him he says, ‘* Then you do like 
that classical wireless ! ’’—speaking gently and regretfully, 
for he has a regard for me. Yes I do, and he likes 
machinery, and admires most the assembler of the 


casual contraption upon which he sits. He calls it “ the 
last word.” I know that I have chosen better than he, 
but what is the value of my choice if he rejects it ? 

The same objection occurs if we turn from stri¢ 
aesthetics to those artists who have been creative jy 
morals or religion. It is impertinent to assert that Christ 
is the world’s greatest benefactor, when the majority 
of mankind would deny it. And apart from counting by 
heads, we have also to face the fact that all religions 
have done harm as well as good. Possessed of an absolute 
guide to conduct, they will always be tempted to persecute 
—who wouldn't? Beethoven hasn’t the face. As far 
as I know, he has never harmed any one except two 
characters in Tolstoy. 

No, we must come down from all these grand places, 
from the mystical and the aesthetic as well as from the 
mechanical heights, and we must admit that there is no 
positive gift which satisfies the whole of humanity. 
We must sidle towards the negative, and honour the 
unobtrusive workers who have striven not to give but 
to take away. Look again at my Simpson. Listen to his 
use of the word “ without.” He has been appointed 
physician to Queen Victoria, whereupon he writes to 
a friend: ‘Flattery from the Queen is perhaps not 
common flattery, but I am far less interested in it 
than in having delivered a woman this week without 
any pain while inhaling sulphuric ether.” The idea oj 
** without pain *’ haunted him, and he strove to realize it, 
He had to face opposition from other doctors as well as 
from the theologians. He was told that pain was divinely 
ordered, and chloroform a criticism of the Almighty. 
“Gifted with the Holy Spirit to be our Comforter,’ 
writes an indignant colleague, “ what right have we to 
forget all this and be willing to go under the deep stupor 
of a power the influences of which we know so exceedingly 
little ? °’ The doctors were particularly outraged that 
women should be spared suffering in childbirth after their 
conduct in the Garden of Eden. But Simpson could 
quote his Genesis with the best of them; he neatly 
remarks that the first recorded surgical operation— 
the extraction of Adam’s rib—was performed under 
anaesthetic conditions and that “the earth was only cursed 
to bear thorns and thistles which we pull up without 
dreaming it is a sin.” He hoped to extinguish 
pain. 

He did not succeed, and the ’40’s, when he was active, 
showed a greater advance in anaesthetics than can be 
shown by any decade up to our own day. There is no 
fear of us getting soft. As a lady wrote to her friend, 
*“ You need not be uneasy, my dear, over Dr. Simpson’s 
achievements, there will always be plenty of pain.” 
With the world as it is, jostling victims and weapons 
together, physical suffering is assured, particularly for 
the poor. The man who decreases that suffering is in my 
opinion—well, not our greatest benefactor, for such a 
person does not exist, but he is our greatest anti-male- 
factor. He has conferred the only gift universally welcome 
to humanity: he has taken something away. 
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THE ENGLISH SENSE OF HUMOUR 


By WYNDHAM LEWIS 


ERHAPS the most cherished attribute of the average 
Englishman is his famous Sense of Humour. But 

if] am here calling in question the usefulness of the Sense 
of Humour, for the contemporary Englishman and even 
suggesting that he has over-indulged in it in the past 
(with much the same effects as would be seen as the 
result of an addiction to dope)—yet I am not insensitive 
to the beauties of Humour, or blind to what are, at times, 





its heroisms. 

The passing of the Sense c. Humour. would, certainly, 
be a shrewd blow to the gaiety of nations. And I like 
gay nations—I would like to see nothing but gay nations, 
The fanatical gloom, the back-to-the-wall grimness that 
js settling down over all of them, is not a pleasing spec- 
tacle. And I know that it must be repugnant to every man 
who has smiled with Laurence Sterne, or, if that means 
more to you, who has guffawed with Shaw (though how 
hollow that Shavian geniality sounds today !), to bid 
good-bye to his humorous national twinkle. 


And yet, and yet !—-should we not try to some extent 
todo without this drug? Let us avoid, by all means, the 
solemn extravagances of emotional abandon of some of 
our Coatinental neighbours. Do not let us * go down 
into the streets,’ with arms in our hands, if we should 
discover that our Prime Minister of the moment was 
spending his week-ends with a band of international 
crooks, and that our judges supplemented their miserable 
salaries by gifts from some local Stavisky. But, 
nevertheless, let us reconsider our position as perpetual 
smilers. 

The world has changed a lot. That cannot be gain- 
said, Ithink. And national habits are, after all, the result 
of national circumstanees—they are formed in response 
to needs of the moment—ihey do not exist outside of 
Time. Many English habits of thought have been proved 
out of date—why should the English Sense of Humour 


, 


be any exception to the laws of change ? 





Other nations know all about our sense of humour : 
they are perfectly aware that this puzzling Anglo-Saxon 
animal is an animal ridens, a laughing animal—or rather 
that in the great Teutonic family he is the only member 
to sport this “ saving grin ”’—as it is described by a 
slightly jingo contemporary newspaper. That “sense” 
is, as it were, a fixed grin upon the face of the Anglo- 
Saxon soul. More than anything else about him, the 
humorous attitude of the Anglo-Saxon (most of all, the 
Englishman) has to be reckoned with; all observant 
foreigners are aware of that. 

True, a weakness goes with the habitual use of this 
defensive armour. It causes your Englishman to be 
unduly sensitive to ridicule—to fear a humorous twinkle 
in the eye more than a thunderbolt. But only another 
Anglo-Saxon is able to do that genuinely (no French- 
man’s twinkle would be of any use at all, much less a 
German’s). 

The average Englishman thinks he knows perfectly 


well what his “sense of humour” is. But he has 
never examined it critically, much less reconsidered 
it. In the past he has not needed to, He would 


be passably surprised if you told him that it bore an 
uncanny resemblance to the dogma of predestination 
of the Moslem. And yet, in fact, this is the case. 
It is the nearest thing in the West to the famous fatalism 
of the Asiatic. It might, indeed, be regarded by the 
Oriental, in certain circumstances, as a non-religious, 


and indeed obscenely jocular, caricature of his doctrine 
of a pre-ordained creation. 

In Edward Lane’s book on the Modern Egyptians the 
following passage occurs where he is dealing with the 
fatalism of the Nile Arabs. ‘ Influenced by their belief 
in predestination,” he writes, “‘ the men display, in times 
of distressing uncertainty, an exemplary patience, and, 
after any afflicting event, a remarkable degree of resigna- 
tion and fortitude, approaching nearly to apathy. . . « 
(The Moslem’s) belief in predestination does not, however, 
prevent his taking any step to attain an object that he 
may have in view. . . .” 

But if you turn now to the English Sense of Humour 
you will see how close it is, in many respects, in its 
ordinary operation, to the Moslem theory of destiny. 

When the average Englishman asserts that he pos- 
sesses a Sense of Humour what does he generally mean ? 
I think that he intends you to understand, among other 
things, that he is not a blindly instinctive creature, but a 
sweetly reasonable one—a civilized man, not a savage. 
And then, since his Sense of Humour has probably been 
aroused and mobilized by your displaying passion of some 
sort—anger, it may be, or some imaginative enthusiasm— 
the Englishman will certainly convey the impression that 
his possession of this ‘ confers upon him a very 
conspicuous superiority to you. Looking before and 
after, and understanding his insignificance in the cosmos, 
he is not disposed to insist too much. The claim to a 
Sense of Humour may be regarded as a philosophic claim 
at bottom—just as the Mohammedan doctrine of pre- 
destination was a religious and emotional reflection of a 


* sense ”’ 


metaphysical notion. 

And the Sense of Humour does, I believe, with the 
Englishman, to some extent impair the will to act, in the 
same way that fatalism has been proved to do: or per- 
haps I should say the will to react, rather. Accustomed as 
he is to deadening and drugging everything with his 
Sense of Humour (lest he should suffer pain or shock by 
the contact of too crude a reality) in the end the English- 
man ceases to respond at all to novel aggressions, or the 
increasingly unpleasant circumstances in which, his- 
torically, he is now liable to find himself. 

So he is exposed to many dangers, social and political, 
which the more sensitive and excitable nations (the 
nations who ‘‘ take themselves seriously,” like the French, 
Americans, Germans or Italians) are able to escape—or 
to some extent escape. 

The Sense of Humour is seen to act, on occasion, as a 
sort of philosophic rot, just as “ fatalism” has been 
observed, over and over again, to act. Though, of course, 
the most confirmed fatalist is quite capable of looking 
after his own personal interests, as Lane remarked, just 
as if suecess or failure depended upon his personal will 
and was not preordained and already written upon the 
forehead of God: and, in the same way, the most in- 
veterately humorous fellow is capable of acting with 
great selfish initiative, as if, in fact, everything would not 
“be the same a hundred years hence.” 

However this may be, “ It will all be the same a hun- 
dred years hence ” is the sort of refrain accompanying 
all the operations of the Sense of Humour. But whatever 
it may be a hundred years hence, today it is, after all, not 
the same. “It will all be the same a hundred years 
hence ” is the philosophy of a corpse, of a dead man, all 
said and done. For a hundred years hence we shall all 
be corpses ; therefore, when we look at the world in that 
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kind of perspective we are looking at it as corpses would! Humour, says one school of thought, is a universal Specifig ff I inte 

Old Bill, lying doggo in a shell-hole, was a sort of against depression—it disguises the reality so effectively Jangua 

corpse, of course. The Bairnsfather spirit was the perfect that the person who avails himself of it is saved a great ff choosi 

classic illustration of the Sense of Humour in action. deal of trouble—which is coming to him anyway, so hy group, 
As to the history of the Sense of Humour, it is quite worry? The opposite school of thought proclaims that compa 

certain that it was never intended, by its original patentees the Sense of Humour (like its analogue, Fatalism) has 

to be used as a dope of this nature. It was never con- Many disadvantages, especially today, when the fighting 

ceived, by them, as an opiate for the under-dog—an — glands, as never before, should be called into play, rathe 


anaesthetic for those condemned to death. than the balsamic attributes of a sedative philosophy, 
Quite the contrary. It has become that: it was, in the It is not the moment to mask the reality—we cannot 
first instance, a top-dog affair (and it still bears many of afford not to take this reality seriously—such is my argu. 
the marks of being that). It was a philosophy invented ment. So at least you have heard the case againg ON 
for himself by a particularly shrewd sort of top-dog, in Humour, and I hope you will not entirely dismiss it, “ : 
the palmy days of English world-expansion and prosperity. though I am not proposing that you should cut out the J about 
But at all events there is the argument. The Sense of — twinkle altogether. What 
been 
beyon 
distur 
THE CULTURE OF THE NEGRO pen 
saints 
By PAUL ROBESON It is, 
Ba, . ‘ ; . ; paint 
RITICS have often reproached me for not becoming me as a child. It was to me like a home-coming, and] of gre 
an opera star and never attempting to give recitals felt that I had penetrated to the core of African culture but t 
of German and Italian songs as every accomplished when I began to study the legendary traditions, folksong had n 
singer is supposed to do. Tam not an artist in the sense — and folklore of the West African negro. I hope to be able 
im which they want me to be an artist and of which to interpret this original and unpolluted negro folksong ‘die 
they could approve. I have no desire to interpret the to the Western world and I am convineed that there lies wit 
vocal genius of half a dozen cultures which are really a wealth of uncharted musical material in that soure existe 
alien to me. I have a far more important task to which I hope, one day, will evoke the response in English weal 
perform. and American audiences which my negro spirituals have Lond 
When I first suggested singing negro spirituals for done; but for me this is only one aspect of my discovery, wie 
English audiences, a few years ago, I was laughed at. Culturally speaking, the African negro, as well as insipi 
How could these utterly simple, indeed, almost savage his American and West Indian brothers, stands at th we ki 
songs interest the most sophisticated audience in the — parting of the ways. The day is past when they wer of the 
world ? I was asked. And yet I have found response — regarded as something less than human and little mor like t 
amongst this very audience to the simple, direct emotional than mere savages by the white man, Racial tolerance cow i 
appeal of negro spirituals. These songs are to negro and political equality of status have taken the place she s' 
culture what the works of the great poets are to English — of oppression and slavery for the greater part of the It 
culture: they are the soul of the race made manifest. negro race. But the sufferings he has undergone hav ous 
No matter in what part of the world you may find him — left an indelible mark on the negro’s soul, and at the denal 
the negro has retained his direct emotional response to present stage he suffers from an inferiority complex liods 
outside stimuli; he is constantly aware of an external which finds its compensation in a desire to imitate the J iti: 
power which guides his destiny. The white man hasmade white man and his ways; but I am convineed that in (Ipr 
a fetish of intellect and worships the God of thought: the — this direction there is neither fulfilment nor peace for pape 
negro feels rather than thinks, experiences emotions the negro. He is too radically different from the white pli 
directly rather than interprets them by roundabout and = man in his mental and emotional structure ever to writt 
devious abstractions, and apprehends the outside world be more than a spurious and uneasy imitation of him, T) 
by means of intuitive perception instead of through a if he persists in following this direction. His soul con- me 
carefully built up system of logical analysis. No wonder _ tains riches which can come to fruition only if he retains of p 
that the negro is an intensely religious creature and that — intact the full spate of his emotional awareness, and uses W 
his artistic and cultural capacities find expression in the — unswervingly the artistic endowments which nature has ifth 
glorification of some deity in song. It does not matter given him. lu 
who the deity is. The American and West Indian negro It is astonishing and. to me, fascinating to find a peer 
worships the Christian God in his own particular way and flexibility and subtlety in a language like Swahili le 
makes him the object of his supreme artistic manifestation _ sufficient to convey the teachings of Confucius, for example, to b 
which is embodied in the negro spiritual. But, what of and it is my ambition to make an effort to guide the f 
ihe African negro? What is the object of his strong negro race by means of its own peculiar qualities to a | 
religious sense, and how does his artistic spirit manifest higher degree of perfection along the line of its natural \) 
itself? These are the questions I have set myself to development. Though it is a commonplace to anthropo- tast 
answer. logists these qualities and attainments of negro languages f- Eng 
As a first step I went to the London School of Oriental are entirely unknown to the general public of the Western and 
Languages and, quite haphazardly, began by studying the world and, astonishingly enough, even to the negroes F half 
East Coast languages, Swahili and the Bantu group which themselves. I have met negroes in the United States) ad 
forms a sort of Lingua Franca of the East Coast of who believed that the African negro communicated doe: 
Africa. I found in these languages a pure negro founda- his thoughts solely by means of gestures, that, in fact, rou 
tion, dating from an ancient culture, but intermingled he was practically incapable of speech and merely used F  €Xal 
with many Arabic and Hamitic impurities. From themI sign language! ._— 
passed on to the West Coast Negro languages and immedi- It is my first concern to dispel this regrettable and [thes 
ately found a kinship of rhythm and intonation with the abysmal ignorance of the value of its own heritage in they 
negro-English dialect which I had heard spoken around the negro race itself. As a first step in this direction . pay 
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oe 
] intend to make a comparative study of the main 
Janguage groups : Indo-European, Asiatic and African, 
choosing two or three principal languages out of each 
group, and indicate their comparative richness at a 
comparable stage of development. It may take me 


five years to complete this work but I am convinced 
that the results will be adequate to form a concrete 
foundation for a movement to inspire confidence 
in the negro in the value of his own past and 
future. 


ACADEMIES AND ART 


By Sir TIMOTHY EDEN 


OMEBODY asked the Prime Minister at the Royal 
Academy banquet why he did not say something 
about the pictures. What could he say, poor man? 
What can anyone say ? The Academy has many times 
been attacked in recent years, but it is now passed 
beyond the reach of mortal malice. No mere man can 
disturb the waxen serenity of that chamber of horrors. 
Even the instruction of angels, even the reproof of 
saints, would be wasted on that terrible complacency. 
It is, indeed, incredible that painters, even English 
painters, should dare to sit down or stand up, in this year 
of grace, and paint as if Manct and Cézanne (to mention 
but two of the hundred names that occur to one) 
had never existed. But why stop at Manet and Cézanne ? 
_,. Asif Delacroix had never existed. . . as if Rubens 
had never existed . . . as if Titian had never existed... 
as if the man who carved reindeer in caves had never 
existed . . . as if no one had ever existed but a swivel- 
eyed professor in some red brick school in some hideous 
London suburb, or an arty-tarty drawing-master with a 
taste for pearls, black backgrounds, wavering necks and 
insipid faces. It is, if possible, more incredible when 
we know that these people have studied the great masters 
of the past—some of them, at least. But how ? I should 
like to know. Eyes have they, but they see not. Does a 
cow in the field know what colour the grass is? And yet 
she studies it all her life. 

It is not surprising that the uneducated British public 
should swallow this stuff. It is very right that a social 
function should be made of the thing and ignorant 
lords approve of it in top hats. But it is a scandal that art 
critics should devote long columns to this exhibition— 
(I prefer the French word “ exposition ** !)—in responsible 
papers, analysing it and criticising it with all the serious- 
ness in the world. And these same critics have probably 
written books about great masters ! 

There is too much humbug in and about art. The people 
who know dare not say anything for fear of the ignorance 
of principalities and powers. 

What a wonderful day it would be in English history 
ifthe Prime Minister were suddenly to disclose a knowledge 
of art and speak his mind at the banquet. May I be there 
to hear him! Meanwhile, there is nothing to be said 
about the Royal Academy, except that it is too bad 
to be true. 


i 3 . . . 7 


We must go to the National Gallery to take the 
taste out of our mouths. Why does everyone go to the 
English Loan Exhibition and the Dutch Loan Exhibition 
and all the other Loan Exhibitions, where he has to pay 
half a crown for the pleasure of smelling the multitude 
and catching an occasional glimpse of a picture, and why 
does no one go to the National Gallery when he can walk 
round it day after day, in freedom and solitude, and 
examine, for nothing, many of the masterpieces of the 
world? The answer is—humbug, again. They go to 
these exhibitions because it is the thing to do, because 
they have been boomed in the Press, because they have to 
pay for the pleasure (which, of course, makes it certain 


that it is a pleasure), for any reason, in short, but to 
see the pictures. And they are quite right, because one 
never can see the pictures ! 


There is not a bad picture in the National Gallery. 
Or if there is, I have not discovered it. Of what other 
Gallery in Europe can that be said ? It is not very large, 
and therefore it is not very tiring. It is universal, though 
certainly the Spaniards are weak. And there is very 
frequently something new to be seen—cither a new gift 
or a loan or some treasure raked up from the cellars. I 
suggest that next time you are feeling “ arty,” you do 
not go to the Academy, nor even to the private exhibition 
of somebody’s garden in water-colours or the more ruggéd 
affair of somebody else’s body in cubes, but that you go 
quite simply to the National Gallery. No charge for 
admission. No catalogues. And I bet you a shilling 
that you will find at least one picture which you have 
never seen before in your life! 


. . . . s ° 


There is also the Tate. Or, perhaps, “‘ Where is also 
the Tate?” For it is the very devil to get at (except in 
a Rolls-Royce ; and Rolls-Royces have more suitable 
places to go to, such as Asprey’s and Grosvenor House). 
But when you have once got there, it is worth it. A 
curious affair. Very depressing, at first, with all those 
Watts-his-names and Blake's interesting but rather 
morbid drawings and Ferdinando and Isabella at the 
trysting-tree—you know the sort of thing—and acres of 
Turner, splashing about like a gorgeous porpoise. Then 
come the French at the end, like sunlight. There is a 
Cézanne—a landscape with a bent tree, on loan, I am 
afraid, or it may be a new “ acquisition.” The tears 
come into one’s eyes, it is so soft and deep and green 
and beautiful. Opposite it, a van Gogh, a long, narrow 
landscape, high up on the wall, sings like a canary in its 
There are two other Cézannes on loan in another 
room. These were particularly interesting because of 
their surroundings. I have forgotten now exactly who 
they were, but people like Bonvin, Decamps, Géricault— 
all very good—and certainly one Chardin. Yet all of 
these, even the Chardin, were invisible, disappeared, 
beside the Cézannes. One had to dig them out to appre- 
ciate their beauties. And it was not, as you might think, 
because Cézanne was more “striking,” for there was a 
Segonzac opposite, larger and far more brilliant, which 
looked, in the face of the master-painter, like the work of 
a master-mason. 

Then there are the old favourites, the van Gogh chair, 
the Cézanne which looks like a tapestry. I was looking 
at these when an old woman came in and an old man im 
knickerbockers. Gentlefolk, as they are called. They 
came from the room full of Sargent’s Wertheimers, and 
they said at once “Oh, no. There is none of that fine 
workmanship here” and then they laughed heartily at 
the Cézannes. Poor old Poor old darlings! 
They would laugh as heartily at an angel, unless he were 
hat. Indeed, they did laugh at 


cage. 


dears ! 


wearing a bowler 


an angel. 
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THE VOICES OF PUPPETS 






a 





By STELLA BENSON 


HE vanity of man, when menaced, dons a kind of 
tremulous defiance which must prick the con- 
science and disarm the scorn of the perceiving observer. 
Draped in this glamorous and inadequate veil, even the 
bully’s swagger may be gently seen. The hero, J, flaunting 
his thin gaudy heroism on every man’s private stage, is 
suddenly seen from an unwonted angle as nothing but a 
puppet after all. And, with perception quickened by this 
discovery, the gentle observer sees further that the inner J, 
the stage-managing heart behind the flaunting puppet, 
is also uneasily conscious of the rag-and-sawdust quality 
of his display. There is nothing so disarming as pretence 
unconfessed yet unconvincing. The observer is con- 
strained to feel guilty because he is not deceived. 

To me the various voices of the personal anecdotist— 
and especially of the reminiscently injured anecdotist— 
always give this sad and funny slant on the instability of 
essential human posing. The average narrator on his 
own stage is always more or less a saint among devils. 
The saintliness and the deviltry vary in intensity with the 
degrees of self-knowledge or self-mockery possessed by 
the narrator—yet even the most sophisticated, when 
strutting on their private stage, mark with a naive 
emphasis the difference between puppet hero and puppet 
villain. Nobody ever yet told a story really and truly 
against himself. If nothing else proclaims the essential 
vanity, an acute ear may always detect from the voices 
of the drama the direction in which his sympathies are 
being lured. The naive anecdotist allows the world no 
excuse for treating him so harshly. His voice, bleating 
impeccably reasonable contentions in the tones of a 
newborn lamb, alternates with the grating and irrational 
outbursts of his opponent. “* I said to him—(in a gentle 
tenor, apparently), ‘ My dear fellow, you'll excuse me, I 
know—I‘d be the last person to hurt your feelings inten- 
tionally . . . but really it is my considered opinion that 
two and two make four.’ But he wouldn't listen to 
reason—he shouted, “ Go to hell—(in the offensive tones 
reserved for opponents),—Two and two make five, I tell 
you—d’ye want yer silly face pushed in?’ I drew 
myself up and said . . .” and the hero takes his cooing 
cue again. And all the time, the narrator's haunted eyes 
are pleading with you to be fooled—to applaud the right 
puppet even if you can hear its joints creaking. 

I find in my notebook a record of a Chinese policeman’s 
account of an adventure which befell him in the exercise 
of his duty in a border station several thousand miles 
away from Hong Kong. I was so fortunate as to be one 
of the audience, when he erected just such a windy edifice 
of poses on which to stage the disarming story of his 
grievances. The policeman’s moon face, taut with 
importance, shone above his tight, ill-fitting uniform. He 
was much uplifted by being the possessor of first-hand 
news of a smuggling affair by rebel soldiery—and also by 
a rapture much rarer—the consciousness of having 
behaved very well and narrowly missed martyrdom in the 
cause of duty. He stood basking in the sympathy of the 
inquiring authorities, his armour of conscious exaltation 
donned in readiness, but showing nervousness through its 
many chinks. He was quite artless and yet I believe he 
wondered if the story on the tip of his tongue was too good 
to be true. It was true—it was proved to be true—only 
the manner of it was untrue—only the voices in which it 
was told lied. But he could not hear the voices of his 
puppets—his dramatic presentation was completely 


instinctive, and so he reassured himself about the essential 





truth of his story. In any case nothing, he felt, With g 
tentative inward swagger, was too good to be true of oy. 
who had behaved so nobly—suffered so unjustly—as jy 
had. He met the eye of authority guiltily, and sweated, 
good deal as he began to recite in an incredibly dulce 
voice : 

“The officer in charge of the barrier sent for Police 
Officer* and informed him that information had bee 
received that much rice was to be smuggled across the 
river at Chao Yang Kou. The barrier officer directed 
Police Oflicer to proceed to Chao Yang Kou, taking vit) 
him servant Liu and three policemen. Police Office; 
with his brethren duly arrived at Chao Yang Kou jy 
the evening. They stayed at a Chinese inn. Poli¢ 
Officer spoke with the innkeeper, asking about trad 
and general conditions. The innkeeper said to Polig 
Officer, ‘ What is your line of trade?’ ” 

In what common voices do these innkeepers talk! 
The policeman’s own voice in reply was a model of flute. 
like discretion. 

** Police Officer replied, ‘ Your Little Brother? is not 
in business for the time being.’ That evening an informe 
came to the inn and told Police Officer that the smuggled 
rice would cross the river for export next day at te 
o'clock in the morning. Police Officer and his brethren 
put on their uniforms and duly proceeded to the river, 
At the river's edge were two soldiers in uniform bit 
without arms. Police Oflicer bowed to one of the 
soldiers and said, ‘ Your Little Brother is a Police Officer 
detailed to seize rice.’ The soldier replied, ‘ ——.’” 

The reply of the soldier, though it refers simply to 
some of those tyrannies of the flesh to which all men mus 
submit, is unprintable. It was not, however, found 
unspeakable by our outraged policeman. Not content 
with quoting it in a loud roar, he found it necessary to 
act the soldier’s offensive manner and indecorous gesture, 
The hideous behaviour of the soldier, following upon the 
refinement with which the policeman quoted his ow 
utterances, was calculated to make the heart of justice 
bleed. 

“Police Officer turned away from the coarse fellow 
and, seeing that some rice had already crossed the rive 
to the foreign side, Police Officer now crossed the rive 
in pursuit of it. Police Officer bowed to foreign Police 
Officer on the other side and foreign Police Office 
handed Police Officer his card. Police Officer said to 
foreign Police Officer—who spoke Chinese— Your Littl 
Brother is a Police Officer detailed to seize rice.’ Foreigi 
Police Officer said, ‘ Your Little Brother is a Police Office 
detailed for guard duty here.’ ” 

The foreign policeman had the same voice as the in: 
keeper—not an enemy's roar, but not by any means: 
hero’s bleat. From this, one knew that he would b 
neutral. 

“Police Officer said, ‘ Your Little Brother dares ti 
tell you that rice is strictly prohibited as export from 
China.’ Foreign Police Officer said, ‘ Your Little Brothe 
is not unaware of this prohibition, but the laws of You 
Little Brother's country are different.’ Police Office 
then said, ‘ Your Little Brother proposes to seek a boa! 
in which to convey the rice back to Chinese soil.’ Foreig! 
Police Officer said, ‘ Your Little Brother will not object.’ 

The Authorities for a moment showed the strain “} 





* His modest way of referring to himself. 
Tt Polite circumlocution for the word “ I,” 
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unravelling this tangle of first persons singular, but the 
momentum of the drama carried actor and audience on, 

“Polise Officer thanked his Elder Brother Foreign 
Police Officer and duly began to escort the rice back to 
Chinese soil. But on the Chinese shore, Police Officer 
found that the two soldiers had now increased to ten and 
a military officer. All ten soldiers carried arms. The 
military officer ordered his men to arrest Police Officer 
and tie me up. They tied up Police Officer and struck 
me in the face. The military officer said, ‘ You are 
smuggling rice.’ ” 

As he quoted, in a bellowing tone, this incredible 
accusation, the policeman’s face became rigid with 
remembered rightcousness and he drew himself up in so 
inflexible a pose of conscious rectitude that his cap slipped 
off hisknee. In a voice as chaste as milk he continued. 
“Police Officer replied, ‘ Police Officer would not dare 
to smuggle rice. Police Officer has received strict in- 
structions from His Honour the Commissioner that rice 
is prohibited as export. How would Police Officer 
then dare to smuggle rice?” The military officer then 
ordered his soldiers to beat Police Officer. They also 
arrested two of Police Officer’s brethren but the servant 
Liu ran away. After a while a merchant came by, and, 
seeing that Police Officer’s bonds were tied so tightly that 
they were hurting me, the merchant asked the military 
officer to loosen Police Officer’s bonds. But the Police 
Officer said, ‘ No matter. This is not a private affair. 
This is a national affair. In a matter of the public good 
it is not important whether Police Officer's bonds be 
loose or tight.’ Police Officer was then taken to the 
barracks and examined by a captain. The captain said 
to Police Officer, ‘ What do you mean by smuggling rice ?? 
Police Officer answered, ‘ Your Little Brother is Police 
Officer. How should Your Little Brother dare to smuggle 
rice ?’ 

“The captain ordered his soldiers to beat Police Officer 
and then they beat me, saying, ‘ Tell the truth, you hav 
been smuggling rice.’ Police Oflicer said, ‘ Beat me, then, 
beat me. By beating you cannot make Police Officer 
omy.’ 2.” 

Why does such admirable strutting as this disarm 
criticism ? I think it is because the listener is expected 
and trusted to play his part. The poscr’s trust is pro- 
claimed in his voice—his ridiculous changing voices—but 
his eyes do not claim but plead for the listener's good 
faith, Such trust cannot be betrayed. 

Such a structure as the martyr’s stage, such an airy 
and unstable world as this, needs no muscular Atlas to 
uphold it. It leans upon the thin prop of polite credulity 
only, its support demands only a decently concealed 
smile, 


Reply to the Charge of Obscurity 


Speak plainly, else be silent. If thought hide 
‘Too hardly, none have patience to pursue. 

So children in their games if one abide 

Too long, leave that one lost and start anew ? 
Yield meaning up, or else leave meaning where 
She’s safest, in soul's silence, all her days, 
Maid-meaning who could not make mind up e’er 
He, questioning past hope, lost heart to gaze ? 


O this seems true, seems so true, but, believe, 
Not all yield straightway, not all straightway bring 
Submission. Some there are who Iect heart grieve 
Answerless for a little, then, answering, 
Watch how swift joy springs up as dark doubt dies, 
Finding a growing kindness in the eyes. 

Monk GIBBON. 


LE HAMEAU DE TRIANON 


[DUN CORRESPONDANT FRANCAIS] 

Pyne des voyageurs britanniques qui ont visité 

Versailles nignore, sans doute, le Petit Trianon. 
Chacun d’eux a pu éprouver le contraste charmant qui 
oppose a la majesté harmonieuse, mais un peu solennelle, 
du Palais des Rois la grace juvénilement rustique du 
hameau de la Reine. Lorsque, aprés avoir longé les 
allées moussues du Grand Canal, on s’évade du Pare pour 
pénétrer dans le domaine sylvestre voisin, comment 
pourrait-on ne pas étre sensible a la netteté si jolie, si 
preste, si génialement incurvée, des marbres roses du 
Grand Trianon, ainsi qu’a la fraicheur champétre, toute 
intime et baignée de pastoralisme, des célébres bergeries ? 
Ce village, ou, pour mieux dire, ce “ hameau ” du Petit 
Trianon, qu’avait offert Louis XVI 4 Marie-Antoinette, 
et qui était aussit6t devenu sa résidence favorite, s’offre 
aujourd’hui aux regards curieux, encore empreints de 
souvenirs grandioses, comme un refuge de simples délices 
et de renoncement délibéré au faste. On se croirait 
soudain transplanté dans un décor idyllique, ot le sceptre 
a choisi de s‘incliner devant la houlette. 

L’attention générale vient d’étre tout récemment 
attirée sur ce tendre pastel de notre fresque nationale. 
Le hameau, en effet, depuis nombre d’années menacait 
de tomber lentement en ruines. Des fragments de pierres 
sécroulaient, entrainant dans leur chute les vestiges 
touchants d'un passé sentimental, cher au coeur des 
Francais. L’atteinte la plus symbolique avait été portée 
au moulin de la Reine par l’écrasement d'un gros chéne, 
qui, s’effondrant sur le pavillon de la meunerie, avait 
endommagé gravement la roue séculaire et enti¢rement 
détruit le pittoresque lavoir qui y attenait. Bref, les 
autorités archéologiques chargées de la garde des monu- 
ments nationaux n’étaient pas sans avoir quelque sujet 
de s‘inqui¢ter légitimement. Leurs adversaires les plus 
redoutables se trouvaient, d’ailleurs, par un paradoxe 
assez curieux, ¢étre ceux des amis du passé qui estimaient 
qu'une réfection des chaumiéres ne pourrait que con- 
stituer un douteux replatrage, et que le mieux était 
encore de laisser pieusement le temps accomplir son 
oeuvre. L’argument, il faut Vavouer, supportait diffi- 
cilement la controverse, et, sur ces entrefaites, une offre 
généreuse de John Rockfeller étant venue mettre a la 
disposition des officiels les sommes nécessaires pour mener 
a bien V’entreprise, la reconstitution du hameau fut 
décidée. C'est, aujourd’hui, chose faite. 

Les petites maisons champétres ont revétu un air de 
jeunesse qui leur sied, de avis unanime, fort coquette- 
ment; le lavoir a surgi des ombres; et le moulin de 
Marie-Antoinette a repris sa chanson d’autrefois sous 
Yimpulsion d'une roue 4 aubes, réplique exacte de celles 
que l'on employait sous le régne du Roi-Soleil, créateur 
de Versailles. Fntiérement construite en bois chevronné, 
elle est mue par de fortes palettes taillées 4 angle vif, qui 
lui donnent cette modalité dengrenage si particuliére 
aux machines du XVIle et du XVIIIe siécles. 

Les travaux de réfection une fois terminés, il subsistait 
cependant une lacune encore. On savait—de vieilles 
estampes en portaient témoignage—qu’en bordure du lae, 
face A la chaumiére royale, se voutait jJadis un immense 
saule, que Marie-Antoinette avait, elle-méme, planté de 
sa main. Mort de vétusté, il n’avait point été remplaceé ; 
mais les architectes modernes ont eu a coeur d’en déter- 
miner le site exact, et c’est ainsi qu’on verra bientot 
revivre, dans ce cadre un tant soit peu mélancolique, le 
dun arbre qu’aima la malheureuse 


* feuillage éploré ’ 
d'un pressentiment 


Reine, sous létreinte, qui sait ? 
secret. 
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STAGE AND 


The Theatre 


“Queen of Scots.” By Gordon Daviot. At the New Theatre 


We meet Mary when she first lands in Scotland, young, a 
little irresponsible, a little uncertain of herself, but acute 
and overwhelmingly ambitious : a personality to be reckoned 
with. She has come to a turbulent and passionate land, 
where few heads are level and none safe, and she throws 
herself into the business of governing it with a zest made 
the more perilous by her lust for power and her lack of 


judgement. Vain, erratic, capricious and unhappy, she 
tragically mishandles her private and her public life; 


** tragically,” because she has in her the seeds of something 
like greatness, some quality which might have flowered had 
Fate not miscast her as a queen. 

Darnley, feckless and effeminate, is met, married and 
murdered. Rizzio pays the penalty imposed on smooth 
guile by a rough land. The fiery and irresistible Bothwell 
kidnaps his queen for a bride and treats her with a contempt 
which, by this time, she has gone far to deserve. At last 
the stormy and precarious reign is at an end; we take leave 
of Mary, a fugitive for England, in a scene of which the 
sentiment, among so much subtlety, is perhaps a little trite. 

This admirable and fascinating play has two faults. One 
is structural. Its nature may be deduced from the fact 
that only three of its twelve scenes have a “* curtain” in 
the technical sense of that word. Every line of the dialogue 
is ‘* good theatre,” but only one scene in four is really good 
drama. Conflict seethes incessantly, but comes to a head 
too seldom. We are throughout deeply interested, but we 
are thrilled, moved, arrested, less often than the author's 
talents and the author's theme have power to thrill, move 
and arrest us. Miss Daviot’s use of understatement— 
brilliantly effective in her dialogue—is out of place in the 
architecture of her plot; a stronger, a more obviously 
dramatic handling of her situations need not have prejudiced 
the subtlety of her conception and would have given it a 
more enduring basis. 

The other fault is one of atmosphere. The Court of 
Scotland is peopled by beings who are, by their own admission 
and on the evidence of their deeds, predominantly boors and 
butchers. For most of them no crime is unthinkable, no 
ambition unworthy. Yet in Miss Daviot’s hands they are 
all gifted with sensitive and subtle minds. Their speech 
is admirably pregnant, their percipience such that they assess 
each situation swiftly and sustain its inner conflicts with 
foree and precision. They are as ready and as skilful with 
their tongues on the stage as with their swords off it; and 
since what happens before our eyes is more compelling 
evidence than what happens in the wings, we remember 
rather their abundance of gifts than their lack of scruples. 
It is significant that Rizzio, with his courtier’s manners and 
his Italian culture, hardly strikes the note of contrast nor 
seems a creature from another world. In Miss Daviot's 
Holyrood there is too much polish and too little spit. 

But these faults (as they seem to me) are small ones, 
and in no way stand between the audience and its enjoyment. 
I would not have criticized them without pointing out that, 
whether for the highbrow or the general public, Queen of Scots 
is the best worth seeing of the several good plays in London. 

The acting is excellent. The range and the power of 
Miss Gwen ffrangcon-Davies’ acting as Mary are remarkable : 
though she is less good in her private than in her public 
affairs, you must go far to find a better part better acted. 
Mr. Laurence Olivier’s Bothwell, domineering and not to be 
denied, has a splendid ferocity and dash. Mr. George Howe’s 
Rizzio, glib and ulterior, Mr. Felix Aylmer’s well-intentioned 
James Stuart and Mr. Morland Graham’s frequent appear- 
ances as Demos in a kilt, stand out in a crowd of accomplished 
performances which I wish I had space to praise. Darnley 
is a decorative shadow, and for Mr. Glen Byam Shaw’s 
failure to make him more than that the author must share 
the blame. The piece and the playing are strong in them- 
selves; but they owe much to Mr. John Gielgud’s production, so 
effectively tactful, so tactfully effective. 

PETER FLEMING. 


————= 


SCREEN 
The Cinema 


“Evergreen.” At the New Gallery 

IN films directed by Victor Saville there is seldom any Obvious 
display of camera tricks, but one can always feel in them the 
vitality that comes from translating the interplay of character 
and feeling into visual terms. Evergreen, freely adapted from 
Mr. Cochran’s production of Benn Levy’s play, will hardly 
rank as one of his best pictures. The story is too ragged, its 
sentiment too artificial. But the best episodes have so much 
verve that they are very pleasant to watch, even though their 
connexion with one another never seems very important. 

Miss Jessie Mathews appears first as Harriet Green, an 
Edwardian music-hall favourite who suddenly leaves the 
stage at the height of her success, and later as Harriet’; 
daughter. The rese:blance between the two is so close that a 
revue producer is persuaded to present the young Harriet as 
her mother, the ‘ eternal star,’ supposed to have returned 
from exile as full as ever of charm and beauty. The public 
are duly deceived, but various people who knew the original 
Harriet are still alive, including her drunken husband and the 
now aged Marquis of Staines, who had hoped to marry her 
himself. The resulting complications are fairly entertaining, 
but it is never quite certain whether the film is meant to bea 
musical comedy or a sentimental fairy-tale. 

Mr. Sonnie Hale works very hard as the revue producer, 
and to him the film owes nearly all its most amusing moments, 
Miss Jessie Mathews is light and graceful, and her technique 
is far more assured and accomplished than when she first 
appeared on the screen, but it is hard for anyone so modern in 
type to suggest an Edwardian beauty. Miss Betty Balfour, 
most popular of all British stars in silent days, reappears as a 
chorus girl who marries into the aristocracy, and it is pleasant 
to see her carry off this minor part with a good deal of her old 
racy skill, 

Evergreen inaugurates a new policy at the New Gallery, 
where in future the main film will always be a British produc- 
tion. I have seen many better British pictures, but some of 
the sequences, which include elaborate musical numbers, are 
good examples of British studio craftsmanship. 


“Those Were the Days!” At the Regal 

Tus British International production is adapted from 
Pinero’s farce, The Magistrate, which dates from 1885. The 
film shifts the action into the ‘nineties, presumably because 
the ** naughty ‘nineties ” are supposed to be popular with the 
public, suggesting all sorts of wild dissipation. One effect 
of the change is to remove the story still further into the realm 
of caricature, for it is impossible to believe that people were 
behaving like this less than fifty years ago, when the first 
motor-ears were coming in. 

Mr. Will Hay, well known to variety audiences and wireless 
listeners, makes his first screen appearance as Mr. Posket, 
the magistrate who inadvertently sentences his highly respect- 
able wife to a week in gaol. He has a neat style, but he would 
have a better chance in a broader part. He is supposed to 
be a pillar of society who masquerades as a reveller, but it is 
difficult not to feel that he is masquerading as a magistrate. 
Others in the cast include Iris Hoey, Angela Baddeley, Claud 
Allister and George Graves, but the best acting comes from 
Lawrence Hanray, seen all too briefly as the magistrate’s clerk. 

The period detail, elaborately and_ skilfully contrived, 
includes a full-scale music-hall performance, with imitations 
of Marie Lloyd, Little Tich, and other celebrities of the time. 
This is well done, but it lasts too long ; and it seems to me that 
the whole action, moving with resounding creaks from one 
coincidence to another, ought nowadays to be taken at a 
much more lively pace. But as a caricature of Victorian 
manners the film has a kind of nightmare fascination. Those 
were the days, it suggests, when gaiety was to be had only by 
bribing the butler to say nothing about it. 

GENERALLY RELEASED NExt WEEK. 

Design for Living. Fredric March, Gary Cooper and Miriam 
Hopkins in free version of Noel Coward’s play, directed by 
Lubitsch. Polished and witty treatment of an indecorous 
theme. CHarLes Davy. 
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Music 
Frederick Delius 


Ir is part of the genius of the Anglo-Saxon race that it can 
assimilate foreign elements which seem quite incompatible, and 
make them a part of its own body. Somehow the incon- 
gtuities are purged and the best qualities of the new blood are 
absorbed without any fundamental change in national charac- 
teristics. Of this process Gustav Holst, who died a fortnight 
ago, is one of many witnesses, and now another has passed 
away in Frederick Delius. At first sight Delius and his music 
might seem to have no more than a legal title to the claim of 
English nationality. Born of a Dutch father and a German 
mother, naturalized in Bradford, he received his musical train- 
ing in Germany and lived most of his life in France. Yet 
he identified himself with English music and, despite the 
lateness with which recognition came to him in his native 
Jand, he always regarded himself as an English composer. 


It is difficult to say in what particular Delius’s music is 
“English.” There are, of course, works like Brigg Fair 
which are based upon folk-tunes. But the national character 
of some of his music—and I think it is his best—goes deeper 
than that. It is usually in the nature of landscape-painting, 
and it is a picture of the English landscape that is evoked. 
If one feels that his cuckoo is calling over English fields 
and that the river of his Summer Night is one of the Avons, 
it is true that many of Delius’s larger works, such as The 
Mass of Life, are cosmopolitan. In so far as the influence of 
any other composer is to be found in his music, it is that of 
Wagner. The influence is not an obvious one, but, put in 
another way, there are certain passages in Parsifal and 
Gétterdammerung (notably the music which accompanies 
Gutrune’s entrance with Siegfried in the second act), in which 
we catch for a moment the tone of Delius’s voice. Delius was 
the last of the post-Wagnerians and in his music there is 
undoubtedly a touch of what Italian critics of painting call 
morbidezza, a certain over-ripeness, which is the first symptom 
ofdecay. While this gives to his best works a peculiar beauty 
of its own, it is accompanied by what one can only call a lack 
of backbone. The Song of the High Hills and the Violin 
Concerto are continuously ravishing as sound; every bar 
entrances the ear. But one feels none the less the need for a 
firmer structure, some stronger underlying rhythm. Poverty 
of rhythmic invention is the chief weakness of his music. 
His slow movements are often wonderful in their imaginative 
conception ; but, when he wished to express some more joyous 
emotion, he settled down too often to a monotonous jog-trot 
in six-eight, which soon wearies the ear. The dance move- 
ments in The Mass of Life, his most ambitious and probably 
his greatest work, are examples of his failure in the ecstatic 
ven. 

Like Elgar, who was six years his senior, Delius was mainly 
self-taught. He came under the influence of no school or 
academic institution in England, and it was not until his 
musical individuality had developed along its own lines that 
he underwent any methodical training in technique. As a 
result his music, like Elgar's, is intensely personal, so that one 
could recognize the authorship of any half-dozen consecutive 
bars. The disadvantage of such a training appeared in the 
absence of a sense of formal structure, which was probably 
innate, but which might have been partly corrected by an 
eatlier and more thorough train‘ng in musical theory. His 
few ventures into chamber-music met with little success. In 
his pianoforte-writing his mannerism of moving in blocks of 
harmonies is exposed in all its weakness. His songs are hardly 
more successful, for he had none of that genius for the just 
underlaying of the words, whether German or English, which is 
characteristic of the best English composers. His choral 
Writing, on the other hand, is magnificent, like his instrumenta- 
tion. Indeed, it may be said to be a part of it. For he devel- 
oped the use of the chorus as a new colour in the orchestral 
palette, which was initiated, I believe, by Verdi in the last act 
of Rigoletto and adopted so successfully by Debussy in 
Sirénes. So it is as an orchestral colourist that Delius has 
a claim to greatness, and his sensitiveness to subtleties of tone 
coupled with his individual, if limited, melodic gift made him 
the most lyrical of contemporary composers, a dreamer but, in 
the real sense, a poet. DyNeLey Hussny. 


Art 


Regulars and Volunteers 

A Famous Chinese critic and painter, born in 1554, wrote : 
“*T am over fifty ; any trees, rocks, peaks or hillocks that 
I come across I can sketch quite successfully ; but I still 
cannot do human figures, boats, carriages or architecture ; 
and this vexes me. I am glad, however, to recall that Ni 
Tsan suffered from the same defect.”” Ni Tsan, who lived 
in the fourteenth century, himself wrote: ‘ What I call 
painting is no more than a careless extravaganza of the 
brush, not aiming at a literal resemblance, but only at the 
diversion of the painter. Recently, on the occasion of one 
of my rambles to the capital, people came to me begging for 
paintings. I found that they all wanted them to be like 
something in particular, seen at a particular season. Then 
they went away angry. But this is like scolding a eunuch 
for not growing a beard!” 

It is perhaps hardly surprising that pictures of this school, 
which are highly valued in both China and Japan, have not 
yet become popular in Europe: and the Chinese in the 
same way seem to prefer the most obviously painstaking 
and professional types of European art: Philip Connard’s 
early oils, rather than his present water-colours. The new 
exhibition of Chinese and Japanese paintings at the British 
Museum includes, it is true, a few works in which a little 
of this * amateur” spirit is to be seen; but I am sure that 
for some time to come it will be rash to expect to find in 
China an appreciation even of the sketches of our old masters, 
still less of the work of amateurs proper. The distinction 
between amateur and professional is, however, getting more 
meaningless in serious painting every day. How, for instance, 
is one to classify Cézanne ? There are several paintings of 
his at the Lefévre Gallery: at the Oxford Arts Club too 
there is a collection of his drawings. One of his pictures 
is now in the National Gallery; he has barely been dead 
thirty years. He aspired to be a regular artist, but he was 
really a volunteer, or perhaps a territorial (he never lost his 
Southern accent). Also he could never learn to go through 
those perfunctory motions which are required as part of the 
drill by which the soldiers of the professional army of artists are 
recognizable. Degas, his contemporary, the other pillar of 
modern art, whose true successors do not paint, but work 
with film and photograph. had no such difficulty. 

Mr. P. Wilson Steer. O.M., an exhibition of whose water- 
colours is at Barbizon House, holds an intermediate position, 
amateur in sympathy, professional in origin. But M. 
Vuillard’s work, at Tooth’s, is nearer Degas; he clearly 
possesses, if he should choose to use them according to 
Field Service Regulations, all the qualifications necessary for 
joining the Regular Army of any academy, with the certainty 
of immediate promotion to commissioned rank. To secure 
a commission is the theoretical aim of every professional ; 
yet how many did Cézanne secure? He was like those 
University dons or Museum officials who joined the ranks 
in the War; some of these. too, could never learn to drill. 
It is often assumed that such people do not want to learn, 
or think themselves too grand. But surely it is more com- 
plicated than that; the British Army, a far more civilized 
institution than it is ever given credit for, knows that its 
awkward recruits are seldom either geniuses who think 
marching in time is unworthy of them, or mental defectives. 

The field of painting is vast, and getting vaster. During 
the Renaissance perhaps, a few artists may, so to speak, 
have been versed in the whole of the Field Service Regula- 
tions of their day. But Sir Joshua Reynolds even, though 
he admitted the standards of the great Renaissance movement 
as still the highest, had to include many recently recognized 
subsidiary branches of the art; he pointed out that it was 
better to excel in one of these than to fail in more ambitious 
attempts. The art of war, too, has changed; the expert 
in some apparently subsidiary arm is continually claiming, 
sometimes justifiably, to be the pivot of strategy. One must 
not form too rigid a notion of what constitute wars; they 
have a way of being fought along unexpected lines. Perhaps 
the next will be a chivalrous contest of knightly airmen ; 
perhaps the future of painting lies, as the Chinese critic 
thought, in the hands of those who play rather than work at it. 

W. W. WinKworrtu. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Dowsers and Drought 

It goes without saying that in the long dry spells of this 
year and last the art (it is certainly not a science) of the 
diviner or dowser has been many times invoked. One of 
them asked me to try my ’prentice hand, and the hazel fork 
twisted so violently that it wrenched the skin of my thumb 
and finger. Nevertheless, it was not wholly persuasive. Now 
the latest view among those who preach the philosophy of 
dowsing is (so I am told) that the water or metal or indeed 
the hidden human being affects the person, not directly the 
forked stick. The strained grip, which is essential, is at once 
made active by nervous influences affecting the person ; and 
this view, held at any rate by some dowsers, cuts away the 
ground from one class of scientific objectors. Personally, I 
was conscious that the hazel was responding to involuntary 
direction from me, not from other external influences. 

* % * * 
Man or Stick ? 

So it comes down to the question—can the nerves or senses 
of a man feel the presence of water or metal or another man ? 
Native West Australians are said to be able to smell water two 
miles away; and certainly they seem to have some curious 
power of locating that rare fluid. The least credulous of us 
may agree that some people on some occasions may be 
endowed for moments with some supersensitiveness that is 
affected by the neighbourhood of water ; but recent researches 
and last week’s trials would indicate that there is little justifi- 
cation for the attempt to convert the occasional inspiration of 
an art into a business-like science. One of the firmest believers 
that I know—he is an architect and employs dowsers pro- 
fessionally—says that they do not know at all how deep the 
water is. It is perhaps a mistake to ask precise and regular 
results of such a mystic art. The history of it in England 
begins with highly dramatic accounts of a dowser racing along 
the track of a criminal a day or so after the crime had been 
committed. The detective use of the fork for this purpose and 
for locating precious metals preceeded its use for finding 
water. 

* * * * 
Rural Mariners 

Water is plentiful everywhere—such is the verdict of one 
enquirer who has been making a water survey for one county 
council, on the urgency of the Medical Officer of Health. 
Water is everywhere but in many places there is not any 
drop to drink or at any rate to wash with or water with. 
1 have watched cottagers raising painfully a bucket from 
several hundred feet below the surface; and it came up 
with about three-quarters full with a dark and cloudy fluid. 
How backward is our civilization! If a 4-inch pipe were 
driven 20 feet or so lower down, and a pump inserted and 
an engine affixed those cottagers (of whom some 50 are 
dependent on one well) could be supplied with bright clean 
water in any quantity at a negligible cost. Councils hotly 
discuss the cost and labour of bringing water to such a 
place, when the place stands above an inexhaustible lake 
which can be permanently tapped by three men working for 
a week. About £120 and a daily cost of 2d. would do all 
that is required; and yet local councils, often urged by 
owners and local dwellers, argue and argue interminably 
(though always with a negative conclusion) whether the 
expenditure of £10,000 or £20,000 or £30,000 on a water 
supply is justified! Meanwhile the cottagers continue to 
drink dark water and to go dirty. That is one reason at 
Jeast for the rural exodus that is described as the worst evil 
of our civilization. 

* * * * 
Solomon’s Ants 

A correspondent, who has been watching wood ants building 
one of their wooden nests, asks whether Solomon was wise 
and accurate as a natural historian. There is certainly 
no definite error, morally or biologically, in the famous 
passage: ‘Go to the ant, thou sluggard. Consider her 
ways and be wise, which having no guide, overseer, or ruler, 
provideth her meat in summer and gathereth her food in 
the harvest.” The ants are not like the bees in the depend- 


epce on an aclive queen, and their instincts seem rather 


less precise and more adaptable than those of bees and Wasps 
They appear to work co-operatively ; and their food ig yer 
various. They “ keep cows,” that is, they milk aphids ot 
their surplus sugar. They are fond of fruit, will indeeg 
climb to the top of a tall pear in search of it. Their industry 
is of course persistent, though perhaps it does not equal 
in the sum of labour the work of a queen wasp when she 
wakes from hibernation. Numbers of ant problems are 
still unsolved. One precise secret is the use they make of 
the albino woodlouse which one often finds in the negt, 
Has anyone any plausible theory ? 
* * * * 

Are They Useful? 

Many a gardener has asked petulantly what my corr. 
spondent asks: What is their place in the economy of nature? 
It is a question asked with yet more force by the Australian, 
who must build his country houses on ant-proof pillars, 
The ant’s place presumably is to enjoy its own life and 
escape its many enemies. On one lawn, though it is within 
the pale of a little township, a green woodpecker comes every 
morning for no other purpose than to devour ants; and there 
is no food that birds, especially in my experience partridges, 
are so fond of as the so-called eggs of ants. Does this 
indicate their place in the economy of nature? The ants 
seem to know the danger. Is there any spectacle of energy 
in nature more notable than the activities of an ant com. 
munity when the heap is cut open? New nurseries are 
made and every pallid infant carried below and out of sight 
with a fury of speed searcely conceivable. This is done, too, 
not coldly in the common way of instinctive action but with 
an appearance of extreme agitation and a host of false and 
aimless runnings to and fro. 

* * * 1% 
The Musk-rat Again 

Reports indicate that one threat against the equal balance 
of nature in England is absolved. 'The musquash or musk- 
rat diminishes. In the course of the official campaign, 
which has its headquarters in Shropshire, a good deal of 
natural history has been Jearnt. One point is that there 
is a more or less regular spring migration, caused doubtless 
by overcrowding and by the desire to pair. Some of us 
have noticed the same with the grey squirrel. At the mating 
season odd members will travel great distances and appear 
where they have never before been seen. The danger from 
the musquash was over-rated. Some reports actually sug: 
gested that these burrowers were endangering the dam of 
Lake Vyrnwy (which is of solid concrete many yards broad). 
Nevertheless the danger existed. Years ago I read in 
Austrian papers accounts of the disastrous weakening of 
canal banks; and what the animals did in Eastern Europe 
they might do here. The measures of repression have been 
successful, and the number destroyed decreases steeply ; but 
it is still necessary to be watchful especially at the periphery 
of their migrations, and observers, especially on the Severn 
and its tributary ditches, will do public service by reporting 
the whereabouts of any vagrom. 

* * * * 
A Great Rock Garden 

The popular and pleasant habit of throwing private gardens 
open to the public for a small fee on particular days has been 
adopted by the C.P.R.E.; and this Council has chosen one 
of the most interesting of English gardens. The address is 
Hascombe Place, Godalming. Mr. Macdonnell (author of 
England, Their England) has succeeded that great and original 
gardener Mr. Charles Musgrave, who made there an incom- 
parable collection of Alpines and, what is more, proved his 
skill in garden design. The date is June 16th and the price of 
admission 1s. It is almost impossible to visit any garden and 
not acquire hints, however different our own either in scope 
or quality. It was near Godalming, a great gardening centre, 
that Mr. Clutton-Brock, one of the finest of garden critics, 
made a rock garden. I well remember him standing in front 
of a huge clump of lithospermum and claiming that it was the 
best of all rock plants. He referred to the dark blue (very 
common in the Pyrennees) not the more popular ‘ Heavenly 
blue.” W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs. 


The most suitale 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tue SPecrartor. | 


CLOUDS IN THE FAR EAST 
[To the Editor of Tuk Srecraror.] 

Sir,—In The Spectator of April 20th you published a remark- 
able article on ‘* Army and Government in Japan.” And in 
your “News of the Week” you refer to “ Japan’s Monroe Doc- 
irine.” You very properly say, ‘* What Japan’s actual inten- 
tions are is not clear, but it is essential that they should be met 
py the whole world with a united front.’ Since the article 
appeared, Japan has followed up her ‘* Hands off China ” 
declaration by a decision to double her Air Force in the next 
three years at a cost of 44 million yen, The cardinal fact 
before us is that by the Washington Conference Japan 
achieved a bloodless victory of the first magnitude. She 
secured a local naval supremacy in Far Eastern waters greater 
even than that of the Grand Fleet in the North Sea during the 
Great War. It will be recalled that one of Britain’s contri- 
butions to the Washington Treaty was to agree to set up no 
net’ fortifications east of longitude 110, which ruled out all 
further fortification of Hong Kong. Indeed, Britain prac- 
tically immobilized her Fleet from half the seas of the world. 

She then thought of Singapore, and began the construction of 
a first-class base there, situated on longitude 105, the gateway 
of the Far East, and on the West, the door from the Pacific 
to Asia, Africa and Europe, just as the Panama Canal is the 
gateway on the eastern shores of the Pacific. But construc- 
tion at Singapore has practically ceased. It may be said that 
Singapore at the moment is defenceless, for it is absurd to 
pretend that a couple of battalions (one Indian) is adequate 
for a base of such great importance. Should war occur Britain 
would find it difficult to defend her rights as a neutral, 
Indeed, as the editor of the Statesman has rightly pointed out 
in a well-informed article some time ago: ‘* the most that 
the combined naval, military and air forces could do in the 
Far East would be to fight a few delaying actions and make 
guerilla raids with the object of gaining time pending concen- 
tration of decisive forces at the gateways of the Pacific. At 
present the British Empire is not equipped even to carry out 
that limited objective.” That is surely a sad state of affairs. 

Closely bound up with this objective is the urgent necessity 
for the people of Australia to realize that they are living in a 
fool’s paradise, if they think that the spectacle of a miserably 
small white population of 6? millions, increasing only at the 
rate of 80,000 per annum, but inhabiting an enormous conti- 
nent, does not provoke great resentment in a virile and martial 
empire like the Japanese, acutely conscious of long hunger and 
over-population, The White Australia policy as a gesture 
would not matter were it not for the hopelessly defenceless 
condition of the country. It may be said that the urgent need 
of economy as a result of many years’ State extravagance 
has hit the defence forces of the Commonwealth so very hard 
that at the moment it is true to say that she has no army and 
no fighting ships. Japan is also’ considering anxiously the 
construction of a canal through the Isthmus of Kra, 600 miles 
north of Singapore. The canal, if constructed, would emerge 
in the Bay of Bengal, just south of Burma, and this in hostile 
hands would neatly cut off Singapore from India and the West. 

But this may perhaps be discounted, for the difficulties 
would be very great, and a canal 60 miles long cannot be con- 
structed overnight, and should the project be seriously mooted, 
there is ample time to take defensive measures based on 
Burma, the naval base of Tricomalee in Ceylon, and the Malay 
Peninsula, with a view to rendering the Canal innocuous. 
But the Kra Isthmus apart, it is perfectly clear that the 
problem of greatly strengthening the Empire’s land, sea, and 
air defences on the line Burma—Malay Peninsula—Australia— 
New Zealand calls for immediate attention on the part of the 
Imperial Defence Committee, making full use of the mobility 
conferred by air power. As you truly point out * at the root 
of all Japan’s actions is economic need.” This need will, 
in the not far distant future, force her to make an effort to 
both China and Australia,—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. D. JENKINS, 


* absorb ” 
Poona. 


THE STATE OF AUSTRIA 

[To the 

Sir,—For some time past alarmist reports have appeared 
in certain sections of the Press at home and on the Continent 
regarding the state of affairs in Austria. The Spectator, 
with its balanced and authoritative reports, provides a con- 
spicuous exception which is fully recognized in Vienna. 
In fairness to that country, and to members of the British 
public who contemplate visiting it, I venture to ask for your 
further assistance in putting the facts in their true perspective. 

Accounts of ‘* bomb outrages,” interference with the 
railways, and similar manifestations of a movement designed 
to disturb the peace, have undoubtedly raised doubts in this 
country as to the wisdom of a visit to Austria under present 
conditions, either for the musical festival at Salzburg. or for 
the many holiday attractions which that country offers. 
I have recently returned from a tour in Austria which included 
Salzburg, Linz, and Vienna, and can, without hesitation, 
say that at the present time the risk to foreign visitors is 
non-existent. From personal observation and conversation 
with members of the Government and other responsible 
officials I was left in no doubt whatever that the authorities 
are equal to the situation with a large margin. It is true 
that while I was in Salzburg a ** bomb” was thrown into the 
entrance of the Opera House. Certain sections of the Con- 
tinental Press announced that the resultant damage was such 
as to prevent the musical festival taking place. As a matter 
of fact the whole of the damage was to be made good within 
a few days. 

While the British public is unlikely to accept exaggerated 
rumours at their face value, a feeling of hesitation may 
arise, which is my sole excuse for writing to you about a 
charming country in which I have no sort of interest whatever 
except as a grateful guest.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. E. Borron (Air Vice-Marshal). 

97 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W.10 


fditor of Tur SeecTAToR.| 


SUNDAY CINEMAS 

[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 
S1r,—Throughout the country those concerned with the moral 
and physical welfare of young people are faced with the 
urgent problem of providing some form of entertainment on 
Sunday evenings, the one period of the week when there is 
most leisure and least to occupy their minds. In some districts 
the need has been met temporarily by the provision of free 
concerts, but the drain on local resources has been too great, 
and the difficulties of securing a regular supply of honorary 
artists and halls large enough to seat the hordes which seek 
admission has proved insurmountable. Some areas have 
tried the experiment of opening cinemas after church hours, 
with appropriate films, but controversy still rages as to the 
effectiveness or otherwise of this method of solving the pro- 
blem. It has been stated that in one Borough results have been 
highly beneficial, and that the Sunday programme has 
influenced the character of the weekday films, eliminating 
those features which many regard as undesirable. The views 
of one town may not, however, tally with the experience of 
others. 

In the county town with which I am associated the 
conundrum still awaits solution, and before taking any steps, 
which ultimately might be regretted, we are anxious to solicit 
the impartial and considered opinions of authorities who can 
speak in the light of actual experience. I have already 
received much helpful advice from officials in various parts of 
the country, but owing to the fact that hundreds of cinemas 
had established the practice of Sunday opening prior to the 
Sunday Entertainments Act, 1932, there is no way of ascer- 
taining their whereabouts and submitting an appropriate 
questionnaire. 

Would, therefore, residents of those towns where a plebiscite 
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has been carried, or where the local Justices have summarily 
granted permission, kindly communicate with me so that 
my investigation may become more comprehensive? The 
resultant data will be at the disposal of any who may need 
reliable information.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Brian LEIGHTON. 
National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, S.W.1. 


FASCISM UNVEILED 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprecraror.] 
Sin,—Before following Mr. Hamilton Fyfe’s excellent example 
and retiring from the controversy, may I be permitted to 
reply, as briefly as I can, to some of Mr. Angus Watson's 
remarks ? 

Fascists yield place to none in their desire to promote 
friendly relationships between the nations of the world. We 
do, however, definitely place the interests of British citizens 
before those of ‘** other world citizens.” 

In face of the fact that foreigners are steadily developing 
their own industries behind tariff walls, and systems of 
quotas and embargoes of every description and, thereby, 
preventing the entry of the manufactures of this country, 
we claim the right to take what measures we think fit for 
our own salvation. 

Foreigners are not going to cripple their own growing 
industries to oblige Great Britain, and it is obvious that if 
they buy from us in a decreasing degree we must similarly 
cease to purchase from them, This is cold economic fact— 
there is no moral question involved in it at all. 

What measures Fascists propose to meet the situation 
I have endeavoured to summarize in previous letters.—I 
am, Sir, &c., E. Fortrescur-BrIcKDALE, 

9 Palace Gate, W. 8. 

[Correspondence closed by general consent.—Eb. Spectator.] 


i. LEGAL AND ILLEGAL ABORTION 

[To the Editor of Tur SrecTator.| 
Str,—This year’s Congress of the Women’s Co-operative 
Guild has just passed—with fewer than 20 dissentients out 
of 1,360 delegates—the following resolution, being No. 32 
on the agenda : 

“In view of the persistently high maternal death-rate and the 
evils arising from the illegal practice of abortion, this Congress 
calls upon the Government to revise the abortion laws of 1861 
by bringing them into harmony with modern conditions and 
ideas, thereby making of abortion a legal operation that can be 
carried out under the same conditions as any other surgical 
operation. It further asks that women now suffering imprison- 
ment for breaking these antiquated laws be amnestied.” 

Mrs. Day of Blackhorse Road Guild (Essex), Mrs. Jarvis 
of Elmers End (Kent) and Mrs. Lorsignol, of West Chisle- 
hurst, who moved, seconded and supported the resolution, 
spoke with impressive brevity and cogency. There were 
two amendments—one to omit the second sentence, and one 


to add “ provided the woman can show good cause.” Both 
were put to the vote and overwhelmingly rejected. There 
was no opposition grounded on traditional ethics. These 


women have free minds and know the realities of life and 
poverty.—I am, Sir, &c., F, W. Sretta Browne. 
Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN PROTECTORATES 

[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 
Sir,—I thank Mr. Frank Melland for his response to my 
challenge, but unfortunately the economical injustice to 
natives to which I referred is not only of the past but very 
much of the present. Neither does it come about in a 
haphazard way. As for the instance quoted by Mr. Melland, 
the Union Government's recent plan to supplement the totally 
inadequate medical aid for natives, in some respects this 
appears to be lacking in generosity and the relief to be 
afforded has been long overdue. If the native is half 
starved, he is likely to require an enormous amount of 
medical assistance. 

Owing to the restrictions imposed on him by white civiliza- 
tion, the black man’s physique has deteriorated considerably 
during the last fifty years. The wrong diet, including lack 
of meat, means decay of teeth and other troubles. Physically 


a 


the native is weaker, and in this train come bad mora] traits 
which were not characteristic before. 

The Chamber of Mines does all it can to provide for the 
welfare of its thousands of native workers, but gold mining 
imposes a heavy toll in accidents and loss of life. [¢ the 
accident statistics related to Europeans, I think there woulg 
be some comment made.—I am, Sir, &e., P. A. Bankes, 

8 Hill Road, St. John’s Wood. 


“ HITLER’S FIRST YEAR” 


{To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 

Sir,—In his interesting review of my booklet on Nazi Ger. 
many, Mr. Wheeler-Bennett accuses me of having committed 
myself to the statement that historical teaching in Naj 
schools, except for an absolutely one-sided view of War Guilt 
and the Treaty of Versailles, was no more biased than at 
Dartmouth. In fact, I made it clear that this was the opin‘on 
of an English master at one of the new “* Schools of Leader. 
ship ” about his own school. Both he and I chanced to haye 
been educated at Dartmouth, and we had vivid recollections 
of a certain book entitled Sea-kings of Britain, which hailed 
as great heroes men whom Spaniards, for example, with some 
justification regard as pirates. But on the other hand, [ 
expressly mentioned the case of a Munich secondary school 
where the history-master’s teaching can only be described as 
appalling. 

It is not easy to say where the real truth lies. As Professor 
Ernest Barker puts it in his foreword to 4 Nazi School History 
Textbook, issued by the * Friends of Europe,” Germany is 
now making the legend of the Third Reich, with saints and 
heroes and martyrs. In this she is doing what every great 
nation has done in the past. Professor Barker points out that 
Rome, England, the United States—all have their legends, 
He hails it rightly as a triumph of good sense that just recently, 
some 150 years after the events, American scholars set to work 
to revise their histories of the War of Independence in the 
light of objective truth. In that analogy it would be a fair 
assumption that somewhere about the year 2100 a.p. German 
scholars will perform the same service to their legends of War 
Guilt, Versailles, and the birth of National Socialism.—I am, 
Sir, &c., H. Powys GREENWOOD, 


MEDICINE IN RUSSIA 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 
Sir,—In your issue of June 8th Dr. Edith Summerskill, 
reviewing the newly-published book Red Medicine, makes 
the statement ‘it seems almost incredible that before the 
Revolution the mass of the people were entirely without 
medical aid.” This must be a mistake, as according to the 
factory laws of the Imperial Government every industrial 
concern employing above 500 workpeople had to have its own 
hospital with qualified medical assistance. Firms employing 
below 500 workpeople had to contribute proportionately 
towards the upkeep of town or zemstvo hospitals where 
medical service was available for their employees. The 
foregoing regulations, which were very strictly controlled 
by the factory inspectors, applied to the industrial population. 
So far as the peasantry, forming 82 per cent. of the popula- 
tion, was concerned, medical assistance was rendered by the 
zemstvos ; each district, divided according to the number of 
inhabitants, had its own hospital and doctors. From per- 
sonal experience I know that both types of hospital were 
excellent.—I am, Sir, &c., H. H. Cuarnock. 
Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


GERMANY TODAY 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraron.] 
Sir,—Mr. Roger K. Allen, in his letter appearing in The 
Spectator of June Ist, states that in Germany less than eighteen 
months ago one could not go to business in the morning 
without a revolver in one’s pocket. I can definitely say 
from my own experience that that statement is quite untrue 
and conveys a false impression of conditions in Germany at 
that time. I was in Germany for four months just before 
the revolution and again shortly after it, visiting Berlin, 
Hamburg, Frankfurt a/M, Diisseldorf and many other large 
cities and also suburban and country districts, attending 
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pusiness every morning and coming daily into contact with 
large numbers of business people. I certainly never thought 
of carrying a revolver, nor did I ever hear of any other 
pusiness Man Carrying, or even thinking of carrying one. 

Mr. Allen’s added statement that at that time even a man 
ould be very chary about going out alone at night is an 
exaggeration. It is true only so far as it relates to some of 
the Jews, and to actively hostile and aggressive elements in 
the National Socialist, Central, Socialist and Communist 
parties. So far as the general public is concerned it is untrue. 

His further statement suggesting that General Goering is 
yery unpopular with the general public needs to be modified. 
Geering is, of course, extremely unpopular with progressive 
elements and convinced Socialists and Communists. The 
pusiness and other experienced sections of the community 
disapprove his oratorical indiscretions, but they acknowledge 
that the man has worth, and it would be very rash to assume 
that he is unpopular with them. He is still immensely 
popular with the National Socialists and the younger genera- 
tion of the general public. 

Mr. Allen makes far too much of the effect on the public 
of Goering’s admiral’s and other rather * flashy ’ uniforms. 
Caricatures are not necessarily indications of unpopularity, 
and it is most unlikely that their object is to emphasize the 
uniform. Germany is a land of uniforms ; moreover Goering, 
as an Officer of the air force, served his country with dis- 
tinction during the War.—I am, Sir, &c., J. H. Fuexman, 

Northwood. 


ANIMAL WELFARE 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.] 

Sir,—The very impressive meeting in the Central Hall, 
Westminster, on May 31st, expressed unmistakable disap- 
proval of the undesirable exhibition (undesirable, because 
inseparably connected with misuse of animals) known as 
Rodeo. The meeting also made known its disapproval 
of Animal Welfare Bills being introduced into Parliament 
which do not satisfy Animal Welfare Claims. There is, 
of course, no preventing any member. or members, of Parlia- 
ment, presenting such Bills as they think fit: but it is, and 
has for some time been recognized as unfitting that indi- 
viduals, or individuals representing some section of Animal 
Welfare opinion, should present Bills for which sanction 
has not been obtained by the consideration of the Bill, or 
amendments, by the fullest representation of Animal Welfare 
opinion. We have fortunately arrived at the position when 
Animal Welfare has become a very general consideration 
and no longer the occupation of a few. : 

I would advocate that this matter be urgently and widely 
considered with a view to a strong expression of opinion 
being addressed to advisable quarters as to the desirability 
of its being the understanding that no Animal Welfare Bill, 
and no amendment to an Animal Welfare Bill, should be 
treated as satisfactory for discussion in Parliament unless 
it is stated to have received approval after consideration by 
an Animal Welfare Conference.—I am, Sir, &c., 

5, Trinity Gardens, Folkestone. J. S. DovuG.as. 


“THE LATCH-STRING IS OUT” 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprcraror.] 


Sir,—I have rather missed in the correspondence about 
“Latch-string ” and ‘* Latchkey ”’ a reference to James Russell 
Lowell's fine lines, written under the threat of disruption by 
civil war. Inasmuch as they have also been forgotten or 
perhaps never read by some of my American friends, I venture 
to send the lines with a part of the context : 
“ O strange New World, thet yit wast never young, 

Whose youth from thee by gripin’ need wast wrung, 

Brown foundlin’ o’ the woods, whose baby-bed 

Was prowled roun’ by the Injuns’ cracklin’ tread, 

» * * * 

Thou, taught by Fate to know Jehovah's plan, 

Thet man’s devices can’t unmake a man, 

An’ whose free latch-string never was drawed in 

Against the poorest child of Adam’s kin,— 

The grave’s not dug where traitor hands shall lay 

In fearful haste thy murdered corse away ! ” 


—I am, Sir, &c., 


Oxford, Epwarp B. Povutron, 


WINES AND GEOGRAPHY 
[To the Editor of Tux. SPECTATOR. | 

Sir,—The President of the Board of Trade has stated, 
in answer to a question in Parliament, that he does not 
think the principle that wine names are geographic and not 
generic can be said to be one generally recognized or acknow- 
ledged. This apparently technical matter is one which 
affects not only the consumer, who likes to know what 
he is getting, but a number of old-established English busi- 
nesses who for generations have expended both money and 
energy in building up the goodwill associated with certain 
classic geographical names of wines. One wonders if Mr. 
Runciman was not overlooking these Home interests in his 
desire to please the Dominion wine producers, many of 
whom have adopted these historic names. 

Moreover, custom is not on Mr. Runciman’s side. From 
the time when wines were first exported from Europe to 
the United Kingdom they have, with the exception of 
“Claret” and “ Hock,” always been identified by the 
geographical names of the districts from which they came. 
His Majesty’s Government, in its Treaty with Portugal, 
has already recognized that ** Port ” is entitled to protection 
as a wine coming solely from the Douro district of Portugal. 

Even in Australia there is not wanting authoritative 
opinion for a recognition of the principle that wine names 
are geographic. Mr. W. Perey Wilkinson, Director of the 
Commonwealth Laboratory, in a paper read before the 
wine judges and members of the Council of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of Victoria, Australia, on September 12th, 
1919, said: 

* Many Australian wine growers and wine merchants in these 
days—and I think quite happily—begin to clearly perceive that 
the claims of France, Portugal, and other wine-producing countries 
to the exclusive use of their regional appellations for wines are 
equitable and beyond controversy.” 

Mr. Wilkinson also referred to the 
European wine names by the Australian wine producers 
and said : 

“ This ludicrous practice seriously handicaps the just recognition 
of their many good qualities which the Australian wines merit.” 

It is a pity that the Board of Trade could not see fit to 
use its influence at the International Conference which has 
been considering this matter in London to secure a definite 
international understanding on a matter upon which wine 
authorities all over the world appear almost unanimously 
agreed.—I am, Sir, &c., H. J. HaMBLEN. 

Somersted, Reigate, Surrey. 

[But is even Hock an exception? It properly denotes wine 
from Hochheim on the Main.—Ep. The $pectator.| 


MARRIED STUDENTS 
[To the Editor of Tur. Specrator.]} 

Sir.—In your issue of May 28th ** Janus ” comments on the 
decision of Vassar to “ allow its students to marry and to 
continue as students” and says: ‘ And where Vassar has 
led Smith and Wellesley and Brynmawr and the rest are 
said to be likely to follow. But not, I trust, Girton and 
Newnham, Somerville and Lady Margaret.” 

It may be of interest to “ Janus ” to know that at Newn- 
ham. if a student much wishes to marry during her University 
course, she is allowed to if the Principal and other members 
of the staff feel that it will be of benefit to her and her work. 
A student on marrying ceases to live in College. Such an 
occurrence is extremely rare, but last year one married student 


‘ 


* appropriation * of 


gained a “ First.” 

I think this also applies to Girton, but I do not know of 
the ruling at Oxford as to the marriage of students. —I am, 
Sir, &e., D. Joan THOMPSON. 


2 Westdene, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 


HUMANE TRAPPING 
[To the Editor of Tur. SPecTATOR.] 

Sir,—Five years ago I founded the Fur Crusade, which has 
now extended to most parts of the world. The number of 
leaflets sent out during the whole of this period has been 
just over a thousand a week. These contain a White List, 
which tells people exactly which furs are obtained in a humane 
way, and may therefore be worn with a clear conscience, 

I also have a special leaflet describing humane methods of 
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trapping all animals, even vermin such as rats and moles, 
A correspondent has written saying that a rat trap which I 
recommended “ has already been the means of saving about 
a dozen of these animals from screaming torture.” 

I am in great hopes that the new humane methods may be 
widely adopted for catching rabbits this season ; and am doing 
all in my power to support the new Bill, recently drafted by the 
University of London Animal Welfare Society, for the total 
abolition of the common steel trap, which has been the cause 
of so much unnecessary suffering. May I hope that the public 
will continue to help me to carry on this work? I now have 
133 annual subscribers to the fund ; but still more are needed. 
Any help in distributing leaflets would also be most welcome. 
—I am, Sir, &e., C. VAN DER Byt (Major). 


Wappenham, Towcester, Northants. 


THE BISHOP AND HIS CADDY 

[To the Editor of Tue SPecrator.] 
Sir,—It is remarkable with what frequency the sayings of the 
meek and lowly are attributed erroneously to the greater ones 
of the earth. Recently, your contributor, Mr. Frank Moran, 
ascribed the remark about Hell bunker to Andrew Kircaldy. 
Actually the incident took place at Machrihanish links more 
than thirty years ago, and the dramatis personae were the 
Bishop of London and a humble caddy. The Bishop drove 
into Hell bunker, an invisible and more formidable hazard 
than its namesake at St. Andrew’s. The following dialogue 
ensued: ‘“* Ye’re in Hell, Sir.” ‘* Why do they call it Hell, 
my boy ?” asked the Bishop. ‘ Because ye canna get oot, 
Sir.” The Bishop proceeded to disprove this generalization 
by skilfully landing his ball on the fairway. No praise was 
forthcoming from the dour Scot, whose only comment was, 
** Ye’d better tak yer niblick wi’ ye when ye dee, Sir.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


London, W.1 HERBERT J. PATERSON. 


THOMAS GRIFFITHS WAINEWRIGHT 
[To the Editor of Tue Srectator.] 

Sir,—I am anxious to trace any sketches, MSS, or Ictters 
of Thomas Griffiths Wainewright, Lamb’s ‘kind, light- 
hearted Janus,” the poisoner, painter, art-critic and forger, 
upon whose biography I am engaged. Although I have 
succeeded in tracking down a number of his paintings, done 
by him while a convict in Tasmania, I have not yet dis- 
covered anything from his hand in this country besides the 
erayon sketch of his victim, Helen Abercromby, and a 
water-colour drawing in the British Museum. Wainewright 
exhibited five pictures at the Royal Academy between 1821 
and 1825, and it would be interesting to know if any of 
these are extant. I should be glad to hear from any readers 
of The Spectator who can inform me upon this subject, if 
they will be good enough to write to me at the address 
below.—I am, Sir, &e., JONATUAN CURLING. 

Dalhousie Castle, Bonnyrigg, Midlothian. 


A’ Hundred Years Ago 


1834, 


It may be advanced with perfect safety, that no part of Europe 
at present offers such advantages to new commercial or manu- 
facturing speculations as Sweden. If the real state of things 
should be made known in England, private individuals of fortune, 
as well as large associations, would undoubtedly turn their attention 
towards the Gulf of Bothnia; where, in consequence of a total 
absence of competition, large and quick returns of capital can 
be effected with comparatively very little risk or trouble. Sweden 
enjoys the highest degree of true liberty under a constitutional 
government, which affords, if possible, a greater protection to 
person and property than that which has brought England to 
her present eminence. The natural hospitality of the Swede 
opens his house and heart to foreigners, but more particularly 
to Englishmen, and the sole fact of being English acts as a powerful 
introduction throughout Sweden. 


“THe SPECTATOR,” JUNE, 


* * * * 


At the late Frankfort fair, fifty thousand copies were rapidly 
sold of translations in the German and French languages of the 
English pamphlet, entitled ‘“‘Tho Reform Ministry and the 
Reformed Parliament.” The sale was so quick that the authorities, 
if so disposed, had no time to suppress their circulation. The 
circumstance shows the avidity with which everything is sought 
and read, particularly in Germany, which relates to a representative 
form of Government. 





A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, JUNE 15th 


12.00 Organ Recital from Downside Abbey : 
Murray .. 


Dom Gregory 


12.30 Senior Tourist Trophy Motor-Cycle Race—Commentary N. 

from the Isle of Man .. N 

15.00 ° anaett to Schools, directed by Sir Walford Davies. Grieg’ Fee, 
NSIC’ - 5.6 aa ae 

19.10 Gardening Talk—Selected Strains 'W. F. Giles ; A = . 


19.30 Along the Roman Roads: G. M. Boumphrey_.. “ae 


21.15 Quartet—trepeat ig a ieee of radio play .. LR 
21.20 Short Story—The Blackmailers, by Algernon Blackwood ee 

read by himself N 
22.00 Puccini’s Bohéme, Acts III and IV, from Covent Garden | N. 

SATURDAY, JUNE 16th 

10.45 A Traveller in Search of Music: Philip Thornton haa 
14.30 Lawn Tennis Wightman Cup. Running Commentaries “ : 

Col. R. H. Brand are probable N 
18.30 Cricket in the Seven Seas: Lt. -Comdr. R. Woodroofe | N. 
19.05 Island ‘Ytour—The Isle of Man: .: P.B. Mais .. N. 


19.40 To Switzerland and Back with a Cycle: John Capel re MR 


20.30 Concert from Dartington Hall: Marie Korchinska (harp), 
Trude Rittmann (pianoforte), Boyd Neel String Orchesta WR. 
21.20 Time to Spare—an unemployed speaker .. N 


22.30 and 23.30. Aldershot Tattoo oe oe ee 


SUNDAY, JUNE 17th 


14.40 On Foreign inde dliansicle ae Tullio Sam- 
buccetti.. oe « 
16.50 Bach Church Cantata No. 43. N. 
17.30 Midsummer Night’s Dream, with Mendelssohn’s music. Fay 
Compton as Titania and Margaret Rawlings as Oberon .. XN, 
19.15 Recital: Maria Basilides (contralto), Peggy Cochrane 
(violin) .. N 
19.55 Service from AIL Saints’, Southbourne : Rev. Eric Southam N. 


oe N 


19.55 Baptist Service from the Metropolitan aac ve 
geon Centenary oo ER 

20.45 Grith Fyrd Camps : Megan Lloyd George, MP. . N. 

21.05 Choral and Orchestral Concert, including Carnegie Award 
compositions by Leslie W oodgate se : . LR 


22.00 Pianoforte Recital: William Busch .. “ aa oo Ns 


MONDAY, JUNE 18th 


10.45 The Boat Train—To find Prehistoric Man in Africa: Mrs. 
Wilfrida Leakey. ‘The archaeologist’s wife describes the 
adventures of herself and her baby .. oe cc ae 

14.30 What is History ?: Eileen Power (to schools) ne << ne 

18.50 Books in General: Desmond eee: ay N 

19.05 Economics in a Changing World: Stephen King- Hall N 

19.30 How the sass of Versailles looks to the United States 


today .. N 
19.30 Sinigaglia—a programme of his songs, accompanied by 
himself . LR. 
20,00 “* AC harity Affair” organized by Mrs. Feather Jeanne de 
Casalis) .. < $ : N. 
21.35 Stratton String ‘Quartet at At a Are 
21.45 Art and the Manufacturer—discussion ; MR. 
22.50 Letter from Elizabeth to Robert Brow ning, "read by Nesta ; 
Sawyer .. s a an AC R af o> 


TUESDAY, JUNE 1oth 


19.45 The Highland Show: Rt. Hon. Walter Elliot, M.P. oo «SR 
20.30 The Voice of Philosophy—a discussion with Professor H. - 
Ley N. 
20.30 rset Orchestral Concert, cond. Johan Hock. Antonia 
Butler (cello) . MR. 
21.12 C.-H. Spurgeon ; as I Knew Him: Rev. }: c Carlile, CH. N, 
21.50 Ceremony of the Keys of the Tower of London .. eg ae 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 2oth 
10.45 Thinking Aloud: A. G. Street z . 
14.15 Harlech Castle Musical Festival, relayed from the Castle 
All Regionals except Scottish 
18.30 Neapolitan Festival Music: Troise and his Mandoliers .. LR. 
18.50 Science in the Making : Gerald Heard nc : ae 


N. 
19.05 For Farmers Only: John Morgan .. ay a “a 


19.30 Is Punishment a Crime ?—a discussion 


21.00 Kutcher String Quartet, with saxophone play yer LR., &c, 
21.35 The Calendar—Edgar Wallace’s racing play ee a0 ae 
THURSDAY, JUNE aist 
10.45 The Week in Westminster: Ronald Cross, M.P. N. 


16.05 Concert by Scottish Studio Orchestra and Molly Tverson 


(soprano) N., &c. 


17.15 Midsummer Night’ S Dream, by ‘the Scottish National Play ers. 
Excerpts for children . 
19.30 The Future of Trade Unionism : 


20.00 The Calendar—tepeat performance L.R., &c 
21.15 In Praise of Scotland—The Western Isles. Speech and 
song by Compton Mackenzie and others . R. 


21.35 Recital by the London Select Choir, cond. ‘Arnold Fulton 1. 


Foundations of Music (18.30 N.) 
June 15th. Purcell’s Harpsichord Music : 
June 18th, r9th, 2oth, 21st. 

May Bly th. 


Rudolph Dolmetsch. 
Schumann Lieder: Arthur Cranmer an¢ 
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The World Today 


By CYRIL 


TuERE are many students of pre-War Weltpolitik, who are 
unable to comb through a hundred volumes of “ original 
documents,” yet unwilling to accept on trust the undocu- 
mented (and often shallow or biased) summaries which are 
freely offered them. To this important public Mr. Spender, 
by his Fifty Years of Europe, has rendered a service which it 
is difficult to overrate. For them, and for many more, that 
york is likely to take its place as the classic account of Euro- 
pean diplomacy and international policy in the half century 
which ended in 1914. Some day it is to be hoped Mr. Spender 
will give as a companion volume, comparable with its prede- 
cessor in scope and scale, analysing the forces which are 
moulding the post-War world. This little book* of 166 pages 
attempts nothing so ambitious. It can be read in a couple 
of hours, with one’s ‘* feet on the fender.’ Brief, how- 
ever, as is the survey it contains of world tendencies and 
movements since 1918, it will serve notably to clarify, 
to make articulate and to range in their proper perspective 
reflections which are present vaguely in most English minds 
today. 

All round us—in Russia, the United States, and the 
counter-revolutionary countries under dictators—huge poli- 
tical experiments are in progress. One of the indispensable 
tasks of contemporary statecraft is to measure and value 
their results. But it is a task of extreme difficulty, for 
most of the countries involved are at pains to withhold 
from observers, both foreign and domestic, data which 
are vital to its achievement. The United States indeed 
still enjoy a Press which is free to publish both facts and 
opinions, whether or not their publication is acceptable 
to the Executive. That country, as Mr. Spender well says, 
is a “ glass-hive which we are permitted to watch.” But it 
is far otherwise in the Soviet and in the ‘ Dictated ” 
countries. “* National Socialism,” says one of the ablest 
and least sensible of its champions, in a speech last March, 
“cannot be judged right in this and wrong in that respect. 
As we, the National Socialists, are convinced that we are 
right, we cannot tolerate any other in our neighbourhood 
who claims also to be right. . . . We deny,” continues Dr. 
Goebbels, “* the right to criticize the Government to those 
who have no share in the responsibility and the burden of 
work.” Such doctrines strike one as beyond parody, and 
almost beyond comment; but unquestionably they are 
accepted and acted upon in countries subject to Dictators, 
and their necessary corollary is the substitution for uncen- 
sored fact and free comment of Government propaganda. 
The controlled Press parades every fact which points to the 
success of the political experiment, and denies or distorts 
every fact which points the other way. As soon therefore 
as a dictatorial system becomes firmly rooted in any country 
a smoke-screen rises between that country and its neighbours, 
“More and more,” to borrow Mr. Spender’s own metaphor, 
“the European Nations are becoming sealed books to each 
other.” It is almost impossible to discover what is really 
going on in Russia. In other countries the suffocation of 
fact has not gone so far, and enough data are still available 
to justify general conclusions of a sort. Mr. Spender’s own 
conclusion will probably be shared by the majority of 
thinking Englishmen : 

“Whatever test”? (he says) “we take, whether wage levels, 
standard of living, public finance, volume of trade, general well- 
being, there is nothing in the condition of the countries which 


have sacrificed their freedom which makes it even plausible to 
suggest that we should gain by following their example.” 


“Which have sacrificed their freedom”: yes, for although 





*These Times. By J. A. Spender. (Cassell. 5s.) 


ASQUITH 


many of the Dictators are fond of reminding us that they 
have been established or confirmed in authority by a popular 
vote, the transfer of omnipotence from people to ruler has not 
been a temporary delegation, but an irrevocable surrender. 
‘The sole power of Democracy,” runs one of Mr. Spender’s 
aphorisms, “ is that of changing its mind : those who deprive 
it of this deprive it of everything.”” The modern Dictator is 
not taking any chances in this matter; sooner than face the 
risk of a change of mind which might dislodge him, he will 
see to it that the people shai! have no minds to change, or 
(what comes to much the same thing) shall have minds un- 
alterably prejudiced in his favour. The whole machinery of 
the State is accordingly devoted to indoctrinating the masses 
with a single creed, and paralysing the critical faculty so soon 
as it approaches this sacred ground. Mass production of a 
single human type, made in the Dictator’s own image, is the 
essence of the “ totalitarian State.’ ‘‘ Most of us have been 
brought up to believe,’ says Mr. Spender, “ that the pro- 
gressive Societies were those which gave their members the 
greatest freedom to live their own lives and think their own 
thoughts, and that to encourage varieties of thought and 
character was the way to enrich life and discover truth. We 
are faced with a total denial of these axioms, as we supposed 
them to be.” 

Mr. Spender has much to say of other things—of the true 
functions of the League of Nations, of the necessity for an 
Economic General Staff, of the internal condition of this 
country, and of the crystallization of ‘* youth” as a class- 
conscious militant entity since the War. Space confines me 
to a word about the last two. As regards the “ condition of 
England question,” Mr. Spender is unquestionably right in 
insisting that the manual workers have retained most of the 
economic ground they won during the War. Without ex- 
tenuating the suffering of the 20 per cent. who are unem- 
ployed and the atrocious housing conditions which affect 
many more, it is true to say, that four-fifths of the workers 
are probably earning real wages as high as they ever have in 
English history. The statement makes some people im- 
patient: but it is silly to ignore its truth. 

For modern youth Mr. Spender has another douche of cool 
common sense. When I mect young men of today I usually 
find them modest, courteous and sensible. They have indeed 
a neanic love of paradox such as underlay the Oxford motion 
about “ King and Country.” But this is common to the 
youth of all generations. In the middle of the last century 
Thomas Hill Green, least wild of undergraduates, adjured an 
Oxford Society to ** let the flag of England be dragged through 
the dirt rather than that sixpence should be added to the taxes 
which weigh on the poor.” What is less intelligible is that 
(in the words of Mr. Spender) they “ cut the stream of time in 
half at or about the year 1914, and from the fact that everyone 
born after that date is young, infer that everyone who lived 
before it was old.” Where they can be brought to recognize 
that there were young men in 1914, the indictment assumes 
the form that ‘ the old men drove the young ones on to the 
War.” The statement sounds perhaps well, but few who 
were alive at the time (and after all, they know) can treat it 
seriously. It is quite true that War was not regarded then 
with the same horror as it is now, and in this regard the change 
is unmixed gain: but to suggest that the young were less 
determined in 1914 to go to war than the old, that they were 
cajoled into so doing by subtle and callous greybeards, is pure 
moonshine. The ‘“ old men” (not so very old as politicians 
go) would have been hurled from office by the young if they 
had stood out and flung Belgium to the vultures. 
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Guide to Whitehead 


Nature and Life. By Alfred North Whitehead. 
University Press. 3s. 6d 


(Cambridge 


Tuis little volume may well prove a godsend to those who 
have struggled manfully but unsuccessfully to keep pace 
with the development of Professor Whitehead’s philosophy. 
Those who have sought to understand him have 
had to encounter three formidable difficulties. There 
were, first, the inherent difficulty and novelty of Professor 
Whitehead’s ideas. 
nurtured in the orthodox, scientific climate of our age the 
acceptance of these ideas demanded a complete rearrangement 
of mental furniture, involving the destruction of a number of 
time-honoured antiques. We were bidden, for example, to 
divest ourselves of the notion of things existing in space at 
particular moments of time—‘ there are no instants, conceived 
as simple primary entities, there is no Nature at an instant.” 
“* Matter, involving spatiality and the passive support of 
qualifications” together with “every single item in this 
general doctrine’? must also be jettisoned. Instead, we 
were asked to substitute the notion of ‘t process conceived 
as a complex activity with internal relations between its 
various factors.” Everything in the universe (if I may be 
permitted for a moment to invoke the improper conception 
of “ thing ’’) is, in fact, suffused by and everything suffuses 
everything else, and the relations of things to other things, 
to their environment, for instance, to their past and to their 
future, and to the minds that know them, literally constitute 
part of the * being or essence of the thing.” The cosmos, 
therefore, is a unity ; it is a ‘* patterned process ” of events, 
and the method of abstracting certain aspects of the unity 
and considering them in and by themselves, which is the 
method of science, useful no doubt for practical purposes, 
cannot but give a false picture of the nature of reality, 
since in the very act of abstracting it falsifies the nature of 
that which is abstracted. In this sense, the sense in which 
abstraction is vicious, science too is vicious. By making 
divisions which * include some activities and exclude others 
it *‘severs the patterns of process,” confining its attention 
to “ self-contained activities within limited regions.” It isa 
fundamental weakness of our present stage of civilization 
that we are prepared to “‘ welcome these detached fragments 
of explanation ” with which science provides us. 

Now all this is hard enough, and it is not in general made 
easier by Professor Whitehead’s methods of exposition. These 
constitute the second great difficulty in the understand- 
ing of his philosophy. He may be a prophet, a genius, 
an inspired visionary—he has been called all these things— 
but he is an extremely bad expositor. His method is that 
of the sibyl rather than that of the lecturer: he announces 
oracles rather than defends propositions, and announces in 
a language all his own. 

There is a fundamental though frequently ignored difference 
between the expression of obscurity and obscurity of 
expression, ‘The first is pardonable, may, indeed, be inevit- 
able in the present state of our mental development. There 
is no necessary reason—at least I know of none—why the 
universe should be such as to be easily comprehensible to 
twentieth-century adult Nordic minds, and _ obscurity— 
obscurity, that is, to us—may well be part of the nature of 
things. But obscurity of expression is simply bad crafts- 
manship. The first duty of a writer on philosophy should 
be to make himself clear, and it is a duty which Professor 
Whitehead has culpably neglected. 

The third difficulty is constituted by the constantly 
changing character of Professor Whitehead’s thought. Each 
book hitherto published has propounded what are in effect 
fundamentally different ideas, Nor has he been at pains 
to assist the reader by pointing out that the ideas are 
different, or in what respect they differ from their predecessors. 
To keep pace with the development of his mind, as it has 
taken shape in his previous books, has thus been like walk- 
ing upon a moving staircase with the additional disadvantage 
of never knowing on what particular step one was at any 
moment standing. 

The advantage of the present volume is that in it the second 
and third difficulties are in large part removed. The book, 
which consists of two lectures delivered in the University of 


From those who have been intellectually — 


—=—==———. 
Chicago in October, 1933, is much clearer than usual 
Professor Whitehead has evidently been trying to make him. 
self intelligible to a lay audience—and contains little that i 
new. What it, in fact, does is to take the reader on a rapid 
tour over the whole Whitehead philosophy, giving him - 
it were, a bird’s-eye view of Whitehead’s cosmos. At vais 
of the implications of that philosophy, in so far as they 
affect our conception of the physical world, I have already 
glanced. The outstanding feature of the present exposition 
is the fitting of life into the general scheme. “ The statys 
of life in Nature,” Professor Whitehead announces at the 
beginning of his second lecture, ‘‘ is the standing problem of 
philosophy and science.” The problem has in his view arisen 
largely because of the vicious divorce between life and matter 
introduced by Descartes, a divorce which has “ poisoned all 
subsequent philosophy.” Descartes, in fact, left a world 
in which matter was just matter, life just life; the two 
obviously interacted, but it was impossible either for 
Descartes or anybody else to see how on this radically 
dualistic basis the gulf between them could be bridged, 
Professor Whitehead looks for his solution to the general con. 
ception of interpenetration or suffusion-—‘* prehension ” is his 
name for it—to which reference has already been made, Life 
and nature are for him not two distinct things which have 
somehow to be brought together; they are two interwoven 
threads in the pattern of active process which is the universe, 
threads which, distinguishable in common sense and scientific 
thought, are, nevertheless, not separable in fact. It is, in 
his view, the business of philosophical insight to restore the 
unity which science has shattered by its incurable depart. 
mentalism. Neither matter nor life can properly be grasped 
in isolation; they must be “* fused,” if they are to be under. 
stood. 

How far Professor Whitehead’s solution of this fundamental 
problem is satisfactory is a matter of opinion, But there can be 
no two opinions about the extremely interesting and suggestive 
comments upon life that he contrives to make in the course 
of his exposition. When, for example, he tells us that the 
‘** key notion” for the interpretation of the universe is that 
‘** the energetic activity considered in physics is the emotional 
intensity entertained in life ”*—the remark, like so many of 
his, reverberates up and down the chambers of the mind, 
starting the echoes of a hundred thoughts, It is this suggestive 
quality which to many is the greatest merit of Professor 
Whitehead as a philosopher. C. E. M. Joap. 


War and Peace 


Broken Record. By Roy Campbell. (Boriswood. 
It — ey —_——— By Ford Madox Ford. 
A Backward Glance. By Edith Wharton. 
AmonG the major miracles of the cinema are those films 
which show the growth of a plant, speeded up so that we 
can watch the work of weeks happening in the space of a 
minute. We see the plant lurch violently from one side to 
the other and back again, like a pendulum, rising the while. 
It seems, then, as if all life must move like this—by successive 
reactions; and even humanity has not yet succeeded in 
emancipating itself from this wasteful and essentially foolish 
system of progress, as it must seem to those of us who would 
prefer to see it and live it, steadily and whole. 

These unoriginal reflections have been provoked in me 
by these three books of reminiscences. Of the three authors, 
Mr. Campbell belongs to the younger generation, Mrs. Wharton 
definitely to the older, while Mr. Ford, although by years 
qualified to enter the last category, in fact partakes — of 
both by the width of his sympathies. 

To take Mr. Campbell first. He is an admitted Romantic, as 
all poets (but few other people) have a right to be, and in this 
short, explosive fragment of autobiography he draws his own 
portrait, dressed as Dimitri Karamazoy. “* We have had several 
Dimitris in our Karamazov genealogy; brilliant officers, 
but a little too feckless, hard-drinking, expensive, dashing 
and horsey . . . For of all of us, 1 have the most of Dimitri 
in my nature.” After this estimate of himself it is not sur- 
prising to find Mr, Campbell hotly defending Hitler and 
generally paraphrasing Mussolini’s recent Nietzschean state- 
ment to the effect that “it is better to live as a lion for a day 
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than as a sheep for a hundred years.” He has as much 
contempt as any storm-trooper for objective truth; yet he 
confesses to a love of Oxford, which is one of the few places 
where Truth is cultivated for her own sake, and believes 
in an intellectual aristocracy. Perhaps it is graceless to 
demand detailed and accurate thought from one who advocates 
and practises a life of strenuous and restless action; but 
one cannot help suggesting that, to quote Mr. Ford, ‘‘ Hitler 
is the anti-Christ of culture’? and that no Fascist State 
would tolerate for a moment anything in the nature of an 


intellectual aristocracy, where freedom of thought would, ° 


in the nature of the thing, be a sine qua non. 

To Mr. Campbell hatred is a virtue to be cultivated (like 
Truth at Oxford) for its own sake. ‘*‘ Nobody who does not 
hate can love,” he says. But to be capable of hatred does not 
mean that one need perpetually—or, indeed, ever—entertain it. 
I have no space to detail the various hatreds which drip 
from Mr. Campbell’s perspiring pen, but would call attention 
instead to Mr, Ford’s remarks on the same subject : 

“... I have a hatred for hatred—the most maiming of all 
the passions. Murder, back-bite, rob, torture if you will. These 
are normal human occupations, and may be conducted without 
loss of self-respect. But to hate is not only to lose your sense 
of proportion, but to become a monomaniac. It is to curtail 
your powers.” 


It may be too much to expect that life will ever teach 
Mr. Campbell this lesson, to which he seems temperamentally 
opposed ; but one may be permitted to regret that he has 
wasted so many pages on the inaccurate and ill-mannered 
personal attacks with which he has shortened the stature of 
his soul, in this and other books, instead of devoting all his 
gifts to those lovely lyrics and pages of purely descriptive 
writing which reveal the born poet. At its best, his prose style 
is businesslike, racy and sinewy, and the pages devoted 
to the African scene are exceedingly fine. Here is an example : 

“Then one morning at dawn, if you are a fisher, your boy will 
rush in full of excitement. ‘ Master, they come! plenty sardines, 
&e., &c.? Once when this happened, I went out on to the verandah 
in the crepuscular crimson dawn. I could not believe my eyes: 
not hundreds of thousands, but tens of millions of gannets trembled. 
in the rosy light as far as one’s eye could reach. An otherwise 
dead calm sea ripped and splashed with the percussion of their 
aerial shells. It was like a sleet of Norman arrows, a perpetual 
and bewildering rain of falling and ascending birds; gorged, 
they simply re-vomited their food and continued. It was like 
a@ marine locust swarm.” 

In this, as in many another page of this extraordinary Look, 
one catches again the accents of that wonderful poem, ** Tris- 
tan da Cunha,” 

From Mr. Campbell to Mrs. Wharton is a very far cry, and 
luckily Mr. Ford is there to relieve us of the necessity of utter- 
ing it. It Was the Nightingale is not as much fun as Return to 
Yesterday, that astounding cavalcade of familiar figures in 
unfamiliar garments. It could not have been possible to him 
to do it again. But that does not mean that his new volume 
is not worth reading: far from it. His irony, which here 
plays over the years immediately before, during and after the 
War, is sometimes vehement, with an experienced thrust 
that is far more telling than Mr. Campbeli’s bull-in-a-china- 
shop methods, but more often quietly simmering with sup- 
pressed laughter, gives a curious but unmistakably original 
surface to his writing : a macadamized surface, over which 
the reader rushes with a sense of delighted amusement, as he 
passes Proust and Joyce reciting their maladies to each other, 
or Galsworthy in his early days, or Frank Harris trying to 
foist a salacious story on Mr. Ford (at the time editor of the 
English Review), or Montparnasse after the War, or the history 
of the Transatlantic Review, or-— But I could go on for ever. 
Mr. Ford is as good as a visit to Luna Park. 

It is difficult to say much about Mrs. Wharton’s book 
except to recommend people to read it. Over these admirably 
written and exquisitely well-mannered pages hovers the 
peace of riches that are not only material. The opulent, but 
un-vulgar, New York of the *seventies and ‘eighties furnishes 
the background of the early part of the book, and for those 
who know the place and the period, this is probably the most 
interesting. Others will enjoy it, too, because of the wisdom 
and the acute but kindly intelligence with which it is in- 
formed. But the European will probably prefer the full and 
intensely interesting account of Henry James, whom Mrs. 
Wharton knew intimately ; of Rome in the days when it was 


not so very different from the Rome of Nathaniel Hawthorne ; 
of Paris during the War. Friendship has been the leading 
theme of Mrs. Wharton’s life, as told in these pages—friendship 
and good conversation ; and on this subject she says a true, 
but often unregarded, word: ‘‘ Our society was, in short, a 
little ‘set’ with its private catch-words, observances and 
amusements, and its indifference to anything outside of its 
charmed circle ; and no really entertaining social group has 
ever been anything else.” The chapter in which the authoress 
gives an account of herself as a novelist is distinguished for 
its candour and modesty, and the acuteness of its analysis of 


the creative process. EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST. 


Cervantes 


The Life and Misadventures of Miguel de Cervantes. By 
Mariano Tomés. ‘Translated by Warre B. Wells. (Allen and 
Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 

Cervantes and the Magicians. By Roger Boutet de Monvel. 
Translated by A. William Ellis. (Hurst and Blackett. 9s. 6d.) 

CERVANTES is good game for biographers. We know so little 

about the facts of his life. And we can conjecture so fluently 

about the little we do know. With two such great Cervantists 
as Profs. Panza and Quixote on our side, how easy and de- 
lightful a task to print his thoughts for him, to deduce what 
he must have felt at Lepanto, in the Algerian bagnio, in the 
presence of Philip II. . . . His young left hand maimed for 
his country’s sake, his old right hand wearied in the service 
of humanity—with this picture of the man in mind, who 
could fail to know how he treated his wife, what he thought 
of his sisters’ loose morals, what were his hopes and dreams 

and fears at any given moment between 1547 and 1616? 

Certainly no scholar ; even less any plain man with a romantic 

biography to write. 

That he showed great bravery at Lepanto cannot be 
doubted. The Spaniard is a.magnificent soldier when his 
imaginetion is fired and he knows what he is fighting for. 
Sr. Tomas believes, probably justifiably, that Cervantes was no 
fighter by instinct, but a champion by inspiration; Mr. 
Ellis, en the contrary, that “‘ there was no doubt that the 
profession of soldiering remained in his eyes the first beyond 
comparison.” All however are agreed that he must have 
been a gentle, humane, proud, perfect man—who did no one 
any harm. As Mr. Ellis has ** almost doubled ” de Monvel’s 
text, we have an Englishman’s, a Frenchman’s, and a 
Spaniard’s word for it. If he quarrelled with Lope de Vega, 
it was because Lope was an illustrious cad ; Miguel’s domestic 
troubles were his wife’s fault; his money difficulties were 
due to the avarice of rapacious creditors ; his failure to secure 
preferment in the world—and Heaven knows that he tried— 
must be put down to the wickedness of Spain’s rulers, from 
Philip II’s secretaries and Philip III’s favourites to heedless 
Colonial ministers and rascally prelates. A great and good 
man wandering in a desert of debt, forlorn in a forest of deaf 
ears. How dared they shun genius so? If they had not (as 
Sr. Tomas points out), should we have had a Knight of the 
Rueful Countenance ? 

We know little else of the man _ himself. 
courage in attempting four times to escape from the Moors, 
his encouragement of other captives in these gallant ventures, 
his devotion to their cause in gaol, his unflinching §self- 
sacrifice when such attempts failed—all this we know to have 
been superb. And we know, too, that almost till the end of 
his life he was fated to beg and grovel and slave for masters 
as indifferent to his sufferings as Hassan Pasha had been— 
though considerably less impressed by his pride. His bio- 
graphers refuse to believe that he was embittered. But 
Don Quixote began with an intention of mockery, probably 
as a satire on one Alonso Quijano, who had sided against him. 
That it is a book, as we know it, humane and humorous 
and of a divine temper needs only the explanation of his 
genius: yet we prefer to suppose that Miguel, though as poor 
and vague as his father, was never himself crusty, arrogant 


His personal 


or awkward. 

Suecess and esteem, which Mr. Ellis denies, did come to him 
at the last. Debts pressed him less heavily : it was too late 
for more than that. Sixteen editions of The Ingenuous 
Knight in the eleven remaining years of Miguel’s lifetime may 
have been merely ‘a first burst of popular applause” ; but 
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Mr. Ellis in laying forcible hands on this as practically an 
English masterpiece (* Quixada . . . Quesada . . . other- 
wise, in good English, Don Quixote ’’), wrongly over-estimates 
the dissenting voices. He was not universally liked—though 
of course that was Lope’s fault—and, curiously enough, his 
book was not always understood. ‘‘ The one masterpiece 
that Spain has ever produced,” Mr. Ellis calls it, somewhat 
forgetfully. In that case a well-travelled masterpiece ; for 
the Sioux Indian reading it in his native tongue no doubt 
finds it as real and as much his own as the Cockney or the 
Japanese. 

Nor is it “strange (as Mr. Ellis supposes) that the fore- 
most humorous classic in the world is the work of a Spaniard ”° ; 
with Quixote’s countrymen, as Prof. Trend has pointed out, 
** a sense of humour is almost a disease.”” Yet Mr. Ellis’s book 
is not as bad as his blunders would suggest. It is hard to 
stomach any further information about Cervantes from the 
writer who tells us, of his family, that it ‘“‘ came originally 
from Galicia in Castile“ to proceed later ‘‘ from Andalusia 
as far as the extreme South of the Peninsula.” Still, for the 
rest, the book is readable: its end-papers are an echo of 
above-mentioned aberrations and its general appearance 
gives one pause—but it is readable. Perhaps, as the author- 
translator points out, because he himself was born on the anni- 
versary of the Battle of Lepanto and so can claim “ as much 
affinity with Cervantes as anyone else. . . .” 

Sr. Tomias’s book—and Mr. Wells's translation—may be 
cordially recommended, It is sensitive, poetic—not to say 
gongoristic (which Mr. Wells's bold renderings of Géngora in 
the text are not); it is written with a sympathy which goes 
beyond the dullness of facts—yet with a respect for facts 
themselves. (True, a certain Martin de Cordoba appears 
to be executed and re-live in the course of two pages; but 
doubtless there were also two Martines—though this might 
well have been made clear.) What is more, Sr, Tomas writes 
with humour. Strange, Mr. Ellis would say ... And in a 
book on Cervantes too! Yet there it is—and an excellent 


book is all the better for it. Joux Marks. 


Rossini and His Time 


Rossini. A Study in Tragi-Comedy. By Francis Toye. 
(Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 
Rossini and Some Forgotten Nightingales. By Lord Derwent. 
(Duckworth. 15s.) 

Ir is impossible that these two books should not to a large 
degree repeat each other. For Rossini, as both of his bio- 
graphers say, is a composer whom one may like or not, but it 
is impossible to interpret his works in different senses. He 
was too purely a musician. And so both Mr. Tove and Lord 
Derwent give pictures of the musical world in which Rossini 
lived and developed rather than a critical account of his 
works. There is plenty of room for a picture of this sort : 
and Lord Derwent, by deliberately including in his work an 
account of some of the most famous singers of the last century, 
has done a service not only to musical history but to 
* IKulturgeschichte ” in general. He has an obvious weakness 
for the castrati singers of the eighteenth century, which is a 
new point of view for most people brought up, like Mr. Toye 
and the rest of us, to believe that they were an “ outrage to 
modesty and good sense alike.” But Lord Derwent produces 
evidence to show that these monsters are, for all their faults, a 
great loss to music. Rossini believed that the art of singing 
died with Velluti, the last of the famous castrati. Certainly 
singing as an art for which men trained seven, and women 
five years, is dead. It seems likely that Rossini would have 
sent both Gigli and even Ponselle to school again, making them 
perform the “ exercises in muscular contraction of the throat ” 
which he prescribed for the pupils at the Liceo Musicale of 
Bologna. 

The opening chapters of Lord Derwent’s book are very 
ambitious. In some forty pages he attempts an account of 
Rossini’s predecessors—the whole history of the opera in Italy 
during the eighteenth century. It is inevitably a list of facts, 
rather heavy reading for the amateur and not detailed or 
considered enough for the professional musician. There 
are one or two extremely cavalier statements. To refer to 
Sammartini as “‘ Haydn’s precursor and model ” is rushing in 
where angels fear to tread for anyone familiar with the war 
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which has raged for several years between Italian and German 
scholars around Sammartini and Haydn. (It should be saig 
in passing that Haydn referred to Sammartini as a bungler on 
the only occasion on which he is known to have referred to 
him at all. An ungrateful reference to say the least of it.) 
Again for professional musicians: ‘* Cimarosa put a new 
patina on to comic opera, studding it with trios and quartettes” 
is a little rash, and “* Paisiello, it must be added for accuracy’s 
sake, had enriched the operatic orchestra with violas, clarinets 
and bassoons *” would hardly pass for accuracy at the Royal 
College of Music. Nevertheless, for the amateur, and for the 
professional who wants an account of musical conditions 
rather than a treatise on the history of the opera, Lord 
Derwent’s book is well worth reading. The style is often 
brilliant and amusing. Only here and there appear serious 
lapses. To refer, for instance, to the taste for Debussy’s 
* Pelléas et Mélisande * as “ feeling moonish with Mélisande ” 
is a piece of unadulterated bad taste. 

Mr. Toye’s book is a successor to his study of Verdi, an 
excellent scholarly work acknowledged by the musical world 
as a great asset. Rossini has never invited scholarship. But 
for that very reason it would have been of great interest if the 
bare fourteen pages at the end of the book entitled ‘ Mainly 
for musicians ** had been two or three times as long. Lord 
Derwent has chronicled the jokes and the whole of the super- 
ficial side of Rossini’s most entertaining life. The matters of 
real interest remain still untouched. Mr. Toye hints that the 
cause of Rossini’s abandoning composition and many traits of 
his character are food for the psycho-analyst : that Rossini 
had an influence on a number of the most unlikely composers, 
including Schubert. Surely these things are of more im- 
portance than the excellent witticisms which, as both Mr. Toye 
and Lord Derwent admit, were often no more than a method of 
Rossini’s for protecting his morbidly sensitive feclings. There 
is not a single musical example in Mr. Toye’s book (while 
Lord Derwent’s has a small but interesting musical appendix) 
and thanks to the notorious difficulty of describing purely 
musical effects in words, examples were of the utmost im- 
portance in a book dealing with the most musical of composers, 
Again there is no bibliography. It is, in fact, clear that 
Mr. Toye had no intention of writing a book which, like his book 
on Verdi, contained food for both the student and the amateur. 
It isa great pity. Radiciotti’s three-volume life, untranslated 
from the Italian, remains the only work of scholarship on 
Rossini: and that is of little use to the average student of 
music in England. 

This is not to say that Mr. Toye’s book is not in many ways 
admirable, containing a large number of interesting and 
amusing facts about the composer and his times. It is less 
gay than Lord Derwent’s, less reliant on Stendhal and more 
devoted to Rossini alone, as the title shows. It might have 
been a worthy successor to Verdi without losing any of 
its charm, It is an opportunity lost. 

MARTIN Coorer. 


Moving Along 


The Native’s Return. By Louis Adamic.. (Gollancz. 12s. 61.) 
Moving Along. By G. Orioli. (Chatto and Windus. 10s. 6d.) 
Timbuctoo. By Leland Hall. (Cresset Press. 8s. 6d.) 
Maiden Voyage. By Margaret Gilruth. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Blué Blaze. By Jane Harvey Houlson. (Duckworth. 12s. 6d.) 
Eacu of these travel books has a definite personality, which 
it presents forcibly and with skill. The Native’s Return 
is the type of book that makes friends. This is partly 
owing to the attractive personality of its author, and partly 
to his knack of making the reader share his experiences. 
Mr. Adamic left his Austrian home when he was fourteen, 
and emigrated to the U.S.A. Here he became 100 per 
cent. American, served in the army, travelled widely up and 
down the States, married an American girl, and took to 
writing. In 1932—exactly nineteen years after his arrival 
—he received a Guggenheim Fellowship, obliging hiin to 
spend a year in Europe. He went home. The little Slovene 
province of Carniola was now an infinitesimal part of the 
Jugo-Slav State. Arriving there with his wife, Mr. Adamic, 
to his intense astonishment, found an elaborate welcome 
awaiting him, The peasantry apparently reverence culture 
above all things: to them a writer is the greatest of all 
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possible great men: and Mr. Adamic found his modest 
successes magnified beyond his recognition. It was useless 
to protest. His countrymen had decided that a distinguished 
son was coming home, and were determined to celebrate 
the event in the proper fashion. The first few days in the 
yivage were all right. Later, however, complications set 
in There were attempts to exploit the distinguished 
traveller, to make him say this and that; and the interview 
with King Alexander at the visit’s end exhibits little cordiality 
on the part of host or guest. This is a book so quotable 
that I must be firm and quote nothing. So, beyond saying 
that I have seldom read anything more delightful than 
the actual home-coming to the village, and that Mr. Adamic 
gives a vivid picture of his country and its people, I will 
content myself with recommending as good a travel book 
as I have ever read, 

Moving Along is the informal record of a walking tour 
in Southern Italy, on which Mr. Orioli had for companions 
Mr. Charles Prentice, Mr. Ian Parsons and Mr. Norman 
Douglas. The manner of it is worthy of the company—a 
frank record of preferences and dislikes, aesthetic, sanitary, 
gastronomical, with a digression for every place visited and 
a place for every digression. It deserves admission to a very 
select company of bedside books. Its only possible dis- 
advantage is that it will at once make the reader long to visit 
the places described, and at the same time make him afraid 
that, without such company, he cannot possibly find them 
as enjoyable as did Mr. Orioli. 

Mr. Leland Hall belittles the hazards of his journey. 
On the whole, he thinks it far more dangerous to live in 
New York. Neither people nor beasts offered much danger ; 
“It is my belief that there is more human malevolence in 
Broadway alone than there is in all the Sahara.” It must 
not, however, be supposed from this that he did not find 
excitement, He discovered, for instance, that as in the 
Sudan 
“distanco is something other than a matter of miles or kilo- 
meters, and that time is not an affair of indicators turning on a 
dial,so . . . coldis as cold feels and is not at all accountable to the 
susceptibility of mereury to contract or expand.” 

There is much to remember in these pages: e.g., the 
meeting with the silent Touaregs, the charm for finding a 
lost pair of spectacles, and the vexed question of where, 
and why, and to what extent, Baba was a thief. The book is 
very much more than a collection of anecdotes ; every page 
teveals the author as an artist, both in letters and life. 

Finally, two ladies. When Miss Gilruth set out from 
Adelaide on the little Norwegian tramp steamer ‘ June,’ it 
was as passenger. Soon, however, she was fulfilling other 
roles, including that of cook, a post which had become 


vacant owing to the malfeasance of the previous occupant, © 


“You see,”’ she explains : 


“the ‘June’ did things differently ; she called at odd ports such 
as Salerno in Italy and Poti in Russia ; she waved at Constantinople 
in passing, and she popped in on Rotterdam, Hamburg and Bremen. 
On occasions during the trip, she went aground, her steering gear 
declined duty, two of her second engineers were certified insane, 
and because of a passing whim, an Italian crew was engaged 
despite the fact that the ship was Norwegian owned. 

‘For the last three months, I worked my way on board as 
steward, purser, ship-chandler, hostess and A.B. And when I 


5.”? 


was discharged with a reference in Hamburg, I had carned £16. 


Miss Gilruth’s story runs rather upon ‘* My dear, what do 
you think happened then?” lines, and she is rather fond 
of asking questions which the reader hardly feels qualified 
to answer : 

“Was it this two-day trip or Italian ice-cream or fly-infested 
food that gave me ptomaine poisoning when I returned to the 
‘June’ at the end of that day ?” 


=) 


It is only fair to say, however, that the story is told in the 
form of letters written home. <As such, it is lively enough. 

Miss Houlson has an intense admiration for her ‘ chief,” 
Mr. Mitchell Hedges, though she may not quite succeed in 
making the reader share it. She has also a certain regard 
for Miss Houlson, which finds expression in the form of 
tributes from other characters in the book, After her 
struggle with the shark, for instance : 

“My God, young feller, that was great work!’ My Chief 
brought his hand down on my shoulder with a foree that hurt 
agonisingly, strained and aching as I was, ‘Great work!’ ” 


Joe (‘the deadliest killer in Central America ’’) concurs, 


“You great man, missie!” Another passage relates an 
argument as to whether one should say ‘ stomach” or 
another word. Miss Houlson, being a lady, preferred the 
former: Mr. Mitchell Hedges, as he-man, the latter. The 
argument was finally resolved—such is the emancipating 
effect of the great open spaces—in a broadminded fit of the 
giggles, 

These episodes will sufficiently indicate the personality 
of the book, though not its material, which might have been 
(and occasionally is) exceedingly interesting. 

L. A. G, STRONG, 


Proofs and Morals 


The Eccentric Life of Alexander Cruden. By Edith Olivier. 
(Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d.) 

EveEN allowing for his Concordance of the Bible it must be 
confessed that the turbulent soul of Alexander Cruden 
achieved nothing that can claim our attention today. Yet 
it is entirely to be commended that Miss Olivier should have 
chosen to collect the extraordinary incidents of his unhappy 
life, giving him a good deal more honour and sympathy than 
he ever received from his contemporaries. Apart from the 
happiness of this act of justice there is something in the man, 
whom Miss Olivier’s unobtrusive but sound psychology has 
reconstructed, of singular interest to us. An early failure in 
love drove him in about 1721 from Aberdeen, where he had 
pursued his studies with some success, to London, and his 
meticulously precise mentality at once found its proper work 
in proof-correcting—a career which he pursued with as much 
distinction as the work permits, and with only occasiona] 
interruption, to the end of his life. 

The absurd literalness of his mind was soon discovered when, 
on being appointed French Reader to Lord Derby, he per- 
formed his office by reading aloud letter for letter, “* spelling 
each word as though reading for the Press,” and remained 
apparently oblivious of the eccentricity. His unimaginative 
obstinacy and persistence in the pursuit of objects on which 
he had fixed his mind were just the qualities which made 
possible the compilation of the Concordance by him, and by 
him alone, but they landed him into one situation after 
another which were sometimes as comic as they were pathetic. 
There is, however, a complication in the story. By a not 
uncommon paradox, Cruden was at the same time a visionary. 
The Corrector of Proofs adopted, at the age of about fifty, 
the more ambitious calling of Corrector of Morals. ‘* The 
journeyman task of proof-correcting,” Miss Olivier writes, 
‘which some men might have found dull and mechanical, 
was for Cruden the path predestined for him by God to lead 
him to his great labour of Correcting the Morals of the Nation.” 
He addressed King and Parliament, asking that he should 
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be appointed official National Corrector, and, having failed, 
toured the country in an unofficial capacity, meeting with 
distinct success in the University towns. But “ like other 
enthusiasts before or since, he was both ridiculously literal 
and seriously fanatical. He never learnt the difference between 
interpreting a language and spelling it out letter by letter.” 

Mystics have not seldom evinced a partiality for mathe- 
matics, and the confusion of the issues in Cruden’s mind is 
interesting. Unfortunately such material as exists does not 
seem to be complete enough to make the man quite clear to 
us. Miss Olivier has pieced her story very skilfully together 
from the evidence of pamphlets and letterbooks, and the 
extraordinary incidents of his loves and lunacies make enter- 
taining reading—if they are also a somewhat horrifying 
comment on the prison and asylum conditions of the eighteenth 
century. But something is inevitably lacking, and in spite of 
her charming affection for him, the man remains an incredible 
fantastic, exasperatingly helpless in the face of his enemies. 

Miss Olivier makes an apt comment when she says that 
Cruden would have been more at home in the seventeenth 
than in the eighteenth century. All the external aspects of 
the story are summed up in that. The book contains some 
pleasant illustrations, 


No Persian Picnic 


The Valleys of the Assassins. By Freya Stark. (John Murray. 
12s. 6d.) 

Tuer return to popularity of the travel-book has produced a 
spate of literature about most countries of the world and the 
once glamorous Persia has been well represented. Conse- 
quently a new book on this country must either describe 
hitherto little-known parts of it, or must throw new light on 
what is already familiar. In The Valleys of the Assassins 
Miss Freya Stark fulfils both these requirements. 

Miss Stark was brought some days’ journey to see the 
Governor of Luristan after she had been wandering in its 
rocky wastes without his permission. ‘* No wonder,” he said 
politely, “* that yours is a powerful nation. Your women do 
what our men are afraid to attempt.” This was a graceful 
tribute to the British race which might suitably have been 
given direct to Miss Stark, who, in addition to her adventurous 
spirit, has an excellent knowledge of the language and history 
of Persia. 

The journeys described in this book are all through little- 
known parts of Persia. To those who know the country at 
the present time, it will seem extraordinary that she was so 
successful in eluding the generally well-meaning attentions of 
a vigilant police force. The officials are themselves pleasant 
and helpful, but the normal discharge of their duties is made 
irksome to the foreigner by red tape. This is partly accounted 
for by a traditional dislike of ‘* ferengis * and has been given 
impetus by the elopement from Tehran ofa German banker with 
all the funds he could find, and by the activities of concession- 
hunters. It is said that the Chief of Police in Tehran has a 
large-scale map nailed to his office desk, with a little flag for 
every foreigner in the country. Such a traveller is halted at 
every village on the road, his passport is examined and his 
progress reported so that his pin can be moved. Thus it is 
possible to appreciate that each of Miss Stark’s journeys in 
Luristan and the Assassins’ Valleys represented something of 
an achievement. 

The excuse offered by Miss Stark to the authorities for doing 
what she enjoyed doing in Luristan was an interest in thou- 
sand-year-old_ skulls. The tribesmen thought that she 
expected to find treasure in the graves she examined, and she 
herself hoped to do so. Consequently it was not surprising 
that rumours reached officialdom that she had discovered 
skulls filled with gold. Her archaeological discoveries may 
appeal to the few, but Miss Stark’s dealings with the still 
simple and primitive tribesmen should stir a wider public. 
Their life she admires and appreciates in a manner rare in a 
speed-crazy world : 


* It is not the turbulence of the tribesman that one admires ; but 
the virtues that go with his turbulence, so that the two are associated 
together. His treasure is the freedom of his spirit ; when he loses 
that, he loses everything ... The discipline which the semi- 
civilized invoke against him is not genuine at all, a production not 
constructive but merely of fear... . The nomad prefers his lean 
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emancipation to the flesh-pots of settled behaviour ; and this makeg 
him an insufferable neighbour but a gallant man.” 

Miss Stark brings out vividly how little the advance of 
Western civilization is appreciated by the nomads. The new 
motor roads assist the Persian Government to maintain jtg 
military control of outlying districts. On one of these g 
tunnel had to be built, but this so terrified the country people 
that “a chauffeur from Kermanshah had to be bribed to run 
his car through for the first time.”” The peasants do, on the 
other hand, show very real appreciation of the settled rule that 
the Shah has brought about. The agricultural population jg 
secured from the exactions of bandits ; the nomads are them. 
selves nearly always ready to turn robber if the opportunity 
offers. Stealing is such a national pastime to the Lurs that 
it has almost become a duty. 

In the valleys of the Assassins Miss Stark discovered the 
castle of Lamaisar, one of the two strongholds which offered 
prolonged resistance to the Mongol hosts ; unfortunately we 
are only given a rather childish plan of it instead of a photo- 
graph. In fact there is throughout the book a scrious lack 
of appropriate illustrations. Luristan is entirely unrecorded, 
though there are several pictures of Lurs. This omission ig 
particularly unfortunate as she was in districts all but inacces- 
sible to Europeans at the present time. Also her description 
of scenery sometimes lacks that vividness which only colour 
adjectives can impart. But these criticisms do not lessen 
appreciably the general excellence of the book. Everyone 
who reads it will realize that Miss Stark is entitled to a very 
high place in the distinguished gallery of writers on Persia and 
its affairs. Bosworti GOLDMAN, 


. 
Great Lives ? 

Byron. By P>ter Quennell. (Duckworth. 2s.) 

Keats. By 8B. lfor Evans. (Duckworth. 2s.) 

TuEsE are two excellent additions to Messrs. Duckworth’s 
series of ‘Great Lives.’ Were cither of them great lives, one 
is tempted to ask? Byron’s, perhaps; Keats’, certainly 
not. Mr. Quennell’s task was to compress his hero’s adventures 
into a short space, Mr. Evans’ to expand his hero's lack of 
adventures into a space which must have seemed to him 
uncomfortably long. Mr. Quennell’s object is successfully, 
even brilliantly, achieved. His survey is rapid without being 
hurried, full without being heavy, fresh without being 
distorted. Though alive to the psychological problems pre- 
sented by Byron’s career, he does not suecumb to fhe tempta- 
tion of risking a “* modern ”’ interpretation ; often a sentence 
or a phrase is all he permits himself to show that he is aware 
of aspects and incidents which he forbears from treating 
fully. 

Mr. Evans has the more difficult task. Byron’s biographer 
can neglect, to a great extent, Byron’s writings, and the 
biography will not suffer; Keats’ works, on the other hand, 
are the part of his life that his admirers really care about 
or could wish to dwell on. His letters are (the reviewer here 
must state a personal view) horrible documents, redeemed 
here and there by a magnificent phrase. One is hardly sorry 
for their author; one is chiefly sorry that the author of Hyperion 
had to write them. Mr. Evans takes Matthew Arnold to task 
for his austere judgement of the love-letters to Fanny Browne, 
and invites our pity on Keats’ behalf; but for all his 
sympathy he cannot make Keats himself a sympathetic 
character. 

Perhaps the answer is (his poems suggest it) that 
Keats was, first and last and always, a poet; language 
was his universe; his poems themselves are nearest to 
failure when they touch human intercourse ; and to consider 
him as anything but a poet is not to do him justice. A Life 
of Keats, then, should be primarily a commentary on his 
poems, and this Mr. Evans’ book (though he writes inter- 
estingly about the genesis of Keats’ work) does not set out to 
be. Those who want a brief statement of the facts with a more 
general survey of Keats’ relations with his contemporaries 
will return to Colvin; nothing of vital importance about 
Keats has come to light since his volume in the ‘ English 
Men of Letters’ series. Here, again, Mr. Quennell has the 
advantage, for the recently published material about Byron 
is considerable, and nowhere are its results so readily available 
as in his little book, JouN Sparrow. 
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New Books from 


ROUTLEDGE & 
KEGAN PAUL 





ABC OF READING 


By EZRA POUND. 4s. 6d. net 


A critic of international reputation expresses his views on 
literature, education, and the way to read, 


MRS ANNIE BESANT 


By T. BESTERMAN. 8 plates. 10s. 6d. net 


A study and explanation of one of the most extraordinary 
careers of modern times, from its beginning as wife te a parson, 
then as freethinker with Bradlaugh, then as atheist and socialist, 
finally as disciple of Mme Blavatsky and as president of the 
Theosophical Society. 


THE BEAUTY OF 
THE FEMALE FORM 


A Book of 48 Camera Studies by BERTRAM PARK 
and YVONNE GREGORY. 3s. Od. net 


Exquisite photographs of the nude in the same series as Walther’s 
Mother and Child and Big Dogs and Liltle Dogs and Unger’s 
Big Fish and Little Fish. 


CHILDREN OF 
THE YELLOW EARTH 


By Prof. J. G. ANDERSSON. With 32 plates and a 


map. 25s. net 
An attractive and thrilling account of discovery in China, with 
the full narrative of the opening of the Chou K’on Tien cave 


containing the richest remains of prehistoric man ever found. 


THE DOCTOR 
AND HIS PATIENTS 


3y A. KRECKE, M.D. 10s. 6d. net 


Layman and doctor alike will profit by reading this book, the 
fruits of 45 years’ experience as doctor and surgeon. No more 
human character than its author has ever practised the art 
of healing. 


LECTURES ON 
POLITICAL ECONOMY 


sy KNUT WICKSELL. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by Professor LIONEL ROBBINS. 8s. Od. net 


The long-awaited translation of a key work in economic theory. 


EGYPT AND 
NEGRO AFRICA 


By Professor C. G. 
3s. 6d. net 


The Frazer Lecture for 1933. 
SELIGMAN, M.D., F.R.S. 
A study in divine kingship. 





Broadway House, Carter Lane, London, E.C. 























COLOUR IN THE GARDEN 
By M. E. STEBBING. A Book for 
Amateurs. Plants and shrubs: their 
uses, culture, and colour grouping. 
300 Drawings in Colour by M. WALTERS 
ANSON. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 


BRITISH BIRDS 


A magnificent series of 200 Plates in 
Colour by the leading bird artists. 
Descriptive text by F. B. KIRKMAN 
and F. C. R. JOURDAIN. The most 
up-to-date book on the subject. Cloth. 
(103 in. by Bin.) 21s. net. 


“A remarkable gallery of bird pictures.’” 
Professor JULIAN S. HUXLEY. 


“ The most useful one-volume bird book we have 
ever met.””—SPECTATOR. 


A PICTURE HISTORY 


OF CANADA 
By KATHLEEN MOORE and JESSIE 
McEWAN. A fine portraiture of 
Canadian History. 48 Colour Plates by 
famous artists. 10s. 6d. net. 


CHILDREN’S QUESTIONS 
The PARENTS’ BOOK of ANSWERS. 
Edited by RITA STRAUSS. 408 double- 
column pages with answers to thousands 
of hows, and whys, and whats. Abund- 
antly illustrated. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 





TWO NEW VOLUMES IN 
THE “ SHOWN ” SERIES. 


EIGHTY MILES AROUND 


LONDON 
By Mrs. A. C. FOX-DAVIES. A com- 
panion volume to “ London.” The most 
interesting places ying within 80 miles 
of London. With 100 Photographs. 
3s. 6d. net. 


THE STARRY HEAVENS 
By ELLISON HAWKS, F.R.A.S. The 
latest discoveries are here lucidly re- 
corded. 50 Plates and many text cuts. 
3s. 6d. net. 


PENTLAND DAYS AND 


COUNTRY WAYS 
A WALKER’S WALLET. By WILL 
GRANT. A _ delightful book on a 
countryside rich in literary, historical, 
and antiquarian lore. 30 Photographs, 
and frontispiece in Colour. 3s. 6d. net. 


“MASTERPIECES IN 
COLOUR” SERIES 


New Volumes on four of the most famous modern 
Artists. Each with 6 pictures reproduced in Colour. 
2s. 6d. net per vol. 

AUGUSTUS JOHN 
Monograph by J. W. EARP. 


VAN GOGH 


Monograph by J. W. EARP. 


CEZANNE 


Monograph by GRANVILLE FELL. 


VERMEER 


Monograph by GRANVILLE FELL 
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**A life of extraordinary richness and variety.” 


A BACKWARD GLANCE 


The Reminiscences of 


EDITH WHARTON 


“‘ She has written one of her most delightful books in this 
volume of memoirs, evoking a vanished world and invest- 
ing it with body and warmth and a peculiar leisured and 
gracious charm. The book breathes serenity and is one 
of the pleasantest volumes of reminiscences that have 
appeared for a very long time.’’—Times. 
Illustrated. 
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SECRET SERVICE 
OPERATOR 13 


By Robert W. Chambers ‘Writes with the zest which 
has always been a refreshing feature of his work.’’— 
Punch. 7/6 


OLD WAYBILLS 


By Alvin F. Harlow The story of the development of 
transport in the United States. ‘ Full not only of much 
sober historical information, but of a great deal of 
extremely picturesque incident .’’"—Times Lit. Supp. 
Protusely illustrated with old prints, etc. 


















21/- 





THE FIRST EARL OF 
SHAFTESBURY 


By Louise Fargo Brown ‘ Her thorough ransacking of 
original sources makes the book one which no student 
of the period can afford to neglect, especially in the 
sphere of Colonial affairs.’’—Times. 18 /- 
















THE STORY OF ENERGY 


By Morton Mott-Smith Sets for the story of how Man 
has captured and harnessed physical energy amounting 
now to far more than five times the man-power of the 
entire population of the earth. 


(New World of Science Series.) Illustrated. 6/= 





DEVELOPMENTAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


By Florence L. Goodenough A clear and concise guide 
to the principles of inheritance, and a discussion of 
the interaction between hereditary tendencies and 
environmental influences. 12/6 



















PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION : 
Rhetoric, Handbook, and Practice Book 


By Easley S. Jones It teaches spelling by emphasizing 
trouble spots; grammar by graphic analysis; punctuation 
as a road to knowledge of clauses and phrases. 10/6 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
AND THEIR GOVERNMENT 


By Arnold J. Lien and M. Fainsod Shows what part 
the people play in the government of their nation, state 
and local community, and also in the larger sphere of 
international affairs. 12/6 


















SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 
ORGANIZATION IN AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


By W. Gee, Ph.D. A study which has been developed 
in recent years to facilitate and promote research in 
social sciences. 12,6 
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Poetic Drama 


Modern Poetic Drama. By 
15s.) 





Priscilla Thouless. 


(Blackwell 


Portic drama, as an exhilarating and progressive form of 
expression, has almost reached vanishing point despite a 
handful of enthusiasts here and there. This book is the first 
to deal completely with the spasmodic output of verse drama 
between 1900 and the present day, and the fact gives it especial 
interest. Controversies rage around the question and function 
of modern poetry, but no temper can be lost very badly over 
poetic drama, since there is no inflammatory material lying 
about. The poets whose work is discussed by Miss Thouless 
are impressive in a roll call: among them are Hardy, John 
Davidson, Phillips, Lascelles Abercrombie, W. W. Gibson. 
Masefield, Binyon, Svmons, Yeats, Gordon Bottomley and 
Sturge Moore. But there are no names of the younger 
generation in the list and the fact is ominous. Recently, 
however, one at least of the moderns, Mr. W. H. Auden, has 
turned to poetic drama and it is possible that his work maybe 
symptomatic of a new interest in the medium. 

Miss Thouless is competent and conscientious, though at 
times a little waspish in her dislikes. Her study of John 
Davidson is a valuable contribution, for the later didactic 
plays of that unfortunate poet are as little known as the large 
volume of early fantastic plays, a rare volume which. I think, 
has never been reprinted. Her analysis of Stephen Phillips 
is, of course, wise after the event, but it is a careful considera- 
tion of his work at its best and worst. Miss Thouless, however, 
lacks the single-minded intensity of the true enthusiasts. She 
devotes a chapter to Flecker’s Hassan, thereby ignoring the 
real problem. which is that of poetry on the stage and nothing 
more. No inquisitive passion has driven her to explore the 
real causes of decline in verse drama. One cannot tell for 
certain whether she really makes the vital distinction between 
stillborn drama of the printed page and the play which 
clamours for living voices. She has not, in fact, questioned 
that pernicious and empty respectfulness which has been the 
curse of poetic drama and has hastened its end. 

Miss Thouless achieves an abstract air of peace by ignoring 
the exciting modern revolutions of prose drama. She notes 
indeed that the naturalistic drama killed the old pseudo- 
Elizabethan poetic drama complete in five acts. Her own 
attitude, so far as it is ascertainable, seems to be expressed in 
the following comparison : 

“The writer of realistic prose drama tries to bring together 

the various threads of life, to include several groups of people, 
and to make the connexion between the world and our own a 
close one. There is, however, another kind of ‘drama, poctic 
drama, in which the dramatist is trying to pluck his individual 
from the mass, and set him against the background of life itself. 
The individual is not controlled by the necessities of his environ- 
ment, but by some inward law of being.” 
But modern intellectual and imaginative prose drama has 
become as subtle as the novel and discovered ever-changing 
angles of approach. If we turn to the beginning of the 
century and compare Maeterlinck’s verse plays with his prose 
plays, the superiority of the latter. as a new and subtle form 
is obvious. Symbolism for a time seemed to promise a new 
method, but if we glance at Mr. Yeats’s early plays we find that 
they do not depart from representational form. Expression- 
ism after the War succeeded in projecting personality, escaping 
from time and place and creating the possibilities of new 
rhythmic values, but no poets have been attracted by it. 

Ritualism, in fact, has been the increasing refuge of verse- 
drama in recent years, and the sudden influence of the Japan- 
ese NO plays about ten years ago is of deep interest and sig- 
nificance. Few have studied sufficiently the influence which 
that ancient religious form has had on Mr. Yeats, Mr. Bottom- 
ley and Mr. Sturge Moore. Miss Thouless sees hope in these 
experiments, but admits that Mr. Yeats’s entrancing Plays for 
Dancers demand a subtle and rare execution. 

Reading this book, one is convinced, despite the writer's 
respectful hopes for the future, that poetic drama can only be 
saved by a drastic iconoclasm in mood and form. Action 
need not be despised, but to begin with, lengthy poetic 
speeches should be completely banned (for they are utterly 
boring) and nervous shorter rhythms used. 

AUSTIN CLARKE, 
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Murder and the Nice Man 


By SYLVA NORMAN 


Panic Party. By Anthony Berkeley. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s. 6d.) 

Still Dead. By Ronald A. Knox. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s. 6d.) 

_ Whispering Tongues. By Laurence Kirk. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

Poison for One. By John Rhode. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 

North Sea Monster. By D. A. Spencer and W. Randerson. 
(Houghton and Scott-Snell. 7s. 6d.) 

The Talking Sparrow Murders. By Darwin L. Teilhet. 
(Gollanez. 7s. 6d.) 

The Cross-Word Mystery. By E.R. Punshon. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

The Listerdale Mystery. By Agatha Christie. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 


At some period during the development of crime-stories a 
knotty problem must have arisen. Working on the axiom 
that a murderer is a scoundrel, how was his wicked identity 
to be concealed until the final chapter? An author who is 
playing the game must keep his villain constantly on the 
stage, and yet mask his villainy. Only two means of secrecy 
seemed possible : either to introduce so many rogues that we 
wouldn’t choose to walk out late with any of them, or else 
to endow the villain with such powers of deception and self- 
control that his diabolism only breaks out when the game is 
up. Both methods ruin all chance of normal character- 
drawing. They were probably good enough in their time ; 
that is, until intellectuals began writing crime-books for 
intellectuals. Then the problem blazed out, and was quickly 
settled. The weighty question of ** the Right to Kill ” worked 
itself joyously into fiction, and at once abolished our first 
axiom. The murderer is no longer a monster. This may 
indicate a slacker morality or a broader tolerance than before ; 
it certainly makes for a freer detective story. Humour is 
able to replace indignation, or the ethical sense is preserved 
—inverted—when a benevolent criminal rids the world of 
some detestable old man. 

For freedom and humour Mr. Berkeley’s amusing Panic 
Party must be starred. In marooning his vachting party 
on a desert island he has used a situation familiar to comedy 
and satire. The owner of the yacht is pushed over the 
cliff, and we take it as casually as an incident out of igh 
Wind in Jamaica. The question for us is not who killed 
him but how a bunch of overcultured celebrities will react 
to the knowledge that one of them is a murderer. They 
react most dangerously ; an alarming crisis is relieved, as 
expected, by the arrival of a boat. And the cause of it all 
reveals himself sheepishly in a quict postscript, uncertain 
whether the title of murderer-is his by right. Ought he to 
make a statement ? The answer is ‘‘ No.” A similar decision 
graces Father Knox’s new puzzle. Why not, since the victim 
disgraces a Scottish family ? The heir is undervitalized, 
insignificant, a poor sportsman and a dram-drinker. He 
is due for death and he gets it. But the matter is so unim- 
perative that his creator is driven to constructing obstacles 
all over the landscape lest we should be bored. They are 
curious obstacles and lead to curious acts; they implicate 
everyone, and more than half the clues are frauds. As the 
obstacle-removers groan and labour on their way, blundering 
heavily through pages of explanation, Father Knox’s witty 
asides become increasingly necessary to the wearied brain. 
I wish he would multiply the asides and subtract the puzzle 
next time. 

Comedy is again the key in Whispering Tongues. The 
setting is one of those English beauty-villages, rejoicing in 
attractive houses, tyrannical families, voracious gossips, and a 
genuine case of poisoning. Mr. Kirk undoubtedly knows his 
village. He might with advantage have been more merciless 
to it. Less bold then Mr. Berkeley, he has declined to 
ridicule his entire cast of characters. The accused husband, 
whose mental tortures in the dock break off while he instinct- 
ively ogles the ladies, is a cruel and clever portrait. So are 
the gossips. Alas, that a pair of youthful lovers steer the 
story into conventional sugar-tracks, an escape from poisoned 
sherry, and a honeymoon kiss. It is perhaps harder to be 
gay than scrious in a mystery novel; to be gay and senti- 
mental is an almost infallible recipe for producing a promising 
jelly that will not set. One may add that the murderer in 
this instance, if not liquefied in the jelly, should have been a 
monster. The opposite is true of Mr. Rhode’s avenger. If 


ever a benevolent criminal existed, here he is. Sir Geralg 
Uppingham—corpse—had been a devil with the women, and 
whoever saved the Honourable Muriel from his clutches must 
be a gentleman. In fact the unanimity of possible motive ig 
monotonous. Nothing remains to be disclosed except the 
who and the how. Mr. Rhode proceeds deftly and conven. 
tionally ; the clues are neatly marshalled, the suspicion 
shifted round the circle like a ball thrown from player to 
player. 

So much competence and dexterity ought to be praised; 
but if we are looking for originality, let us rather try North 
Sea Monster, written by two daring amateurs who break every 
rule. A little more wit, resource and literary style would 
have given us a Wellsian scientific thriller brought up to date, 
But the authors are professional scientists and the thrill 
takes second place. They are also propagandists and, I 
suspect, more serious in their intentions than the delicious 
fantasy of the opening scene and the weaker attempts at love- 
passages would hint. Briefly, they propose to abolish war 
by producing violent nausea among the fighting forces. The 
agent is a gas discharged by aeroplanes ; a secret society is at 
the bottom of it. And here, in the light of the conventional 
novel, comes the crash of rules. First, these secret societies 
for world control should be run by Chinamen or criminals ; 
secondly, the hero ought to smash them ; thirdly, this smash- 
ing should be done in a grand climax when, between our 
book’s bright covers, the whole massed forces of Beelzebub 
are gloriously routed on the verge of victory. Dr. Spencer 
and Mr. Randerson obey none of these dicta. Setting their 
novel in the future instead of in fancy they arrange a war 
between two nations and gas it into ridicule. The sleuth 
whom we try to call hero joins the secret forces, and at last, 
in the authors’ words, the world is ‘* made safe for mediocrity ” 
by wholesale disarmament. It is no use hoping that the pro- 
ject holds water, but it certainly holds refreshment of some 
kind. 

With Mr. Teilhet we leave the international future for the 
German present and plunge into animated politics during 
the Hitler régime, Anyone wishing to know what Germany 
is like under Hitler may find out from this book that it 
is a breathless succession of murders, abductions and 
accusations, a haunt of callous Friiuleins and shifty business 
men, of shady night-clubs and stinking sewers, of slow- 
witted police and fascinating Jewish girls who drive through 
showers of bullets into the hero’s heart. By this I mean 
only that Nazi Germany contains as many of the old 
ingredients as we have met before in Monte Carlo, Ruritania 
or New York. Yet Mr. Teilhet writes unmistakably of 
Germany ; all his smaller details carry conviction. Also 
he writes well, in the modern cinema fashion, when the 
pace of his incidents allows him time. And his opening 
is so distinctive that it proves the book’s worst enemy, 
since all that follows it remains far behind. 

Mr. Punshon has supplied a murderer and a finale (for 
the simple word “ending” is not grand enough) which 
merit discussion. They cannot have it if the secret is to 
be kept, so I will say only that both murderer and finale 
aim at greatness and almost achieve it, although the greatness 
of each is patently out of place. The whole story, even 
when a too-facetious style invades it, has continuous interest 


‘and suspense, but it hardly leads up to its finale harmonies. 


Mrs. Agatha Christie, on the other hand, can be relied on 
to play the right tune every time. In this collection of 
short stories she shows her complete mastery of all that she 
attempts. We may dislike the product in some instances 
because the keynote jars, yet the technique is flawless. 
Some of the stories are too pretty, and one or two cannot 
easily keep ahead of the readers’ guesses; but usually the 
last chords come down in triumphant slickness. And here, 
in “ Philomel Cottage ’’, we are brought back to the traditional 
monster-murderer who makes a jotting in his diary of the 
precise hour he means to kill his wife. This story is as 
grim a piece of grand guignol as we could wish for. Perhaps 
after all the modern admission of the murderer to polite 
society raises as many difliculties as it solves. 
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Is Democracy Dead 2 
Are Dictators Here to Stay « 


NEW 
GOVERNMENTS 
IN EUROPE 


EDITED BY 
RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 


A most important and timely book, written 
under the personal direction of Professor Buell, 
of Harvard. Aunique presentation of present-day 
history. A publication of the Foreign Policy 


Association of America. 10s. 6d. net. 
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WHITHER 
MEDICINE? 


Translated from the German of 
DR. JOSEF LOEBEL 


Written for the general reader, it supplies a fascinating 
account of the development of the healer’s art, from the 
beginnings of primitive surgery up to the latest forms of 
psycho-therapy. ‘The Author provides a very compre- 
hensive survey of the successive stages by which science 
has penetrated the secrets of the human body, the 
functioning of its parts, and the ills that flesh is heir to. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


Extract from first review:—‘ The book might be described 
as a history of medicine in miniature. This description, however, 
would scarcely do it full justice, for it shows not only how the 
wind of progress has blown in the past, but how it is likely to 
veer in the future."—Aberdecn Press and Journal. 


POEMS 
1912-1933 
HERBERT ASQUITH 


** Contains a number of new poems and selections 
from earlier works. 


Cr. Bvo. Cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 





SIDGWICK & JACKSON LTD. 





44 MUSEUM STREET, W.C.1 
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A Selection from the New List 


A new book-room has been opened at headquarters 

in Northumberland Avenue. It is now one of the 

most attractive shops of its kind in London. 
Entrance in Great Scotland Yard. 


A HISTORY OF RELIGION 
By HERBERT H. GOWEN, D.D., F.R.As.S., 
Professor of Oriental Studies in the University of 
Washington, Hon. Fellow, St. Augustine’s College, 
Canterbury. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Master of the Temple in The Sunday Times writes: ‘‘It is 


planned on a generous, almost a gigantic scale ... packed 
with information.’ 
The Guardian says: “It is a noble book, a monument of 


learning.” 


THEOLOGICAL OUTLINES 

By the REV. FRANCIS J. HALL, S.T.D., late 
Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the General 
Theological Seminary, New York City. Revised by 
the Rev. Frank Hudson Hallock, S.T.D., Professor 
of Old Testament and Semitic Languages, and Acting 
Professor of Dogmatic Theology, Nashotah, Wiscon- 
sin. 7s. 6d. net 


FIVE CENTURIES OF 
CATHOLIC WITNESS 
By F. D. VAUGHAN, M.A. 5s. net. 


Sketches of the distinctive witness of the Fathers, from St. 
Clement of Rome to St. Gregory the Great. (Ready June 21.) 


HISTORICAL RECORDS OF THE 
CHURCH OF THE PROVINCE OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 
By CECIL LEWIS and G. E. EDWARDS. With 
an Introductory Letter from THE ARCHBISHOP 
OF CAPETOWN, a Frontispiece, and a folding Map. 


25s. net. 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF Carrrown writes: “I welcome this book 
with gratitude.” 
The Times Literary Supplement says: ‘The authors of this 


volume had a wonderful opportunity, saa they have made an 
heroic attempt to seize 


THE FALL OF MAN: its Place in Modern 
Thought 
By H. T. POWELL, D.D., Hon. Canon of Rochester 
Cathedral. With a Foreword by W. R. Matthews, 
D.D., Dean of Exeter. 5S. net. 


PASTORALIA FOR WOMEN 

A Book for Women by Women 
Edited by H. S. MARSHALL, Wilberforce Missioner, 
Diocese of Southwark. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE CHURCH AND THE 

MINISTRY OF HEALING 

Essays by Bishop Hough and others 
Edited by T. W. CRAFER, D.D. Paper cover, 
2s. 6d.; Cloth boards, 3s, 6d. net. 


THE GIFT OF THE SPIRIT 
By EDWARD C. RICH, Prebendary of St. Paul’s; 
Chief Diocesan Inspec tor of Schools. Paper cover, 
1s. net; Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


THE GROUP MOVEMENT 
By MARTIN LINTON SMITH, D.D., Bishop of 
Rochester, and FRANCIS UNDE RHIL bE DD. 
Dean of Rochester. A se arching but sympathetic 
criticism. 64. 


YOUTH GOES TO CHURCH 
By PETER WINCKWORTH, President, Seven 
Years Association. With a Preface by A. W. F. 
Blunt, D.D., Bishop of Bradford. 6d. 


SOCIETY ‘FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDCE, 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2, 
And of all Booksellers. Lists gratis and post free. 
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Fiction 


By GRAHAM GREENE 


The Ginger Griffin. By Ann Bridge. (Chatto and Windus. 
The Balliols. By Alec Waugh. (Cassell. 8s. 6d.) 

en ee By Jack Jones. (Faber and Faber. 

és. Ch. 

The Ghildzen Triumphant. By Phyllis Paul. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 
Tne business of a novelist is illusion, illusion all the time. 
A complicated technique is not valuable for the sake of its 
complications ; what one admires in Conrad and James 
and Mr. Ford Madox Ford is the increased depth of the 
illusion, not the technical devices for their own sake. The 
rather simple story-telling of The Ginger Griffin would not 
be open to criticism if it really fulfilled the purpose of 
creating an illusion of life. 

Miss Ann Bridge’s novel has many merits: it contains a 
great deal of interesting information about China (but 
much of the information is not strictly relevant to the story 
and is rather of the order of a nice intelligent girl's letter 
home), and there is a charming naivety in its account of an 
English girl who visits relatives in Peking to escape reminders 
of an unhappy love affair, and there becomes emotionally 
entangled with a poct (Miss Bridge is tactiess enough to 
print two of his poems), and an amiable, not very clever 
horsy fellow. She marries the horsy fellow, but she loves 
the poet. The subject is not intrinsically important and the 
treatment does not lend it depth, but there is a gentle integrity 
about the author’s outlook which will make many readers, 
I am sure, forgive the inefficiency of her methods. She is 
like a charmingly unsophisticated debutante among hard 
enamelled faces; it does not really matter, they will feel, 
that she dances badly. 

But the technique of the novel in England has progressed 
since mid-Victorian days, and nothing valuable is to 
be gained by reverting to the methods of novelists who 
possessed almost no literary quality except ‘ genius.’, 
When we read as early as page 7 of The Ginger Griffin: 
* While the Grant-Howards were canvassing Miss Amber 
Harrison’s reasons for going to China, the subject of 
their speculations was riding slowly along a_hill-track in 
Gloucestershire, munching a ham sandwich and deep in 
thought,’ we realize that we are in the presence of a novelist 
who has never troubled her head at all with the method of 
creating an illusion. She does not realize that the reader 
and the author have a quite different reality from her charac- 
ters and must be kept rigidly out of the book if the characters 
are to make a proper impression, The story must not be 
interrupted in order that Miss Bridge may write an essay, 
however amusing, on leave-takings at Tilbury, however 
interesting on the Temple of Heaven outside Peking, nor should 
it be advanced by pulling the reader forward like an uneasy 


gate-crasher : “* Mrs. Grant-Howard, whom we meet powdering 
her nose si 


There were times when I doubted my ability to read the 
novel to the end; its progress is so lacking in compulsion 
(* A few days later a ride was arranged at P’ao-ma-ch’ang... 
Two days after this conversation Amber lunched with the 
Leicesters . . . Amber's visit to the Forbidden City with 
Rupert was a distinct success”) that it takes an ardent 
picnicker to match the author's own enjoyment of the innu- 
merable excursions. And how noisy are the luncheons and the 
rides and the walks with earnest discussions on life and sex 
and Amber's character and Mrs. So-and-So’s and what Rupert 


is really like “ inside.” But after a lapse of days something 
does emerge; and in retrospect one remembers clearly and 


gratefully the exactly and sympathetically observed figure 
of the Embassy Chancellor, Grant-Howard. 

Mr. Alec Waugh has written a very long post-Galsworthy 
novel and quite an able one. although he tries to break from 
the start any illusion of reality by introducing his intimate 
history of the Balliol family in the first person. No “I” 
could possibly know even his own family as well as Mr. Waugh 
tries to make out that ‘1° knew his friends, the Balliols. 
But the novel is much more competently written than one 
has learnt lately to expect from Mr. Waugh, and it will cer- 
tainly appeal to admirers of The Forsyte Saga. I am preju- 
diced myself against this * slice-of-social-history-summed- 


up-in-one-family ’’ type of novel ; it seems to me to be taking 
far too literally the perfectly true apothegm that fiction jg 
history. His novel covers too much ground of a purely factual 
interest ; it reminds one of facts, but it does not do much to 
increase our sensibility towards the facts. And, strongest 
objection of all, this type of novel is so painfully obvious : it 
runs so foreseen a course—the suffragettes, the War, post-War 
morality ; and the trick of representing it all through one 
family is so unreal, There is a sentence on the dust cover of 
this novel which sums up the falsity and the tedium of the 
whole type: ‘* What Edward, Francis, Hugh, Ruth, Lucy, 
James and Helen feel, think, desire and do is what everyone 
who knows his England and his Englishmen knows them 
inevitably to have felt and thought, to be capable of doing, 
to have wished in their hearts to achieve . . .”’ Inevitably, 
Grim word and grim conception, as if, like Pavlov’s dogs, all 
Englishmen have been so conditioned as to drop saliva to- 
gether at the ringing of a bell. 


Rhondda Roundabout is a more legitimate example of the 
novel as social history. It is a careful study of a mining 
district suffering from an economic depression which has 
lasted now for so many years that the new universal de- 
pression passes unnoticed. The characterization may 
be superficial, but it has an admirable range; Dan 
the voung Congregationalist minister, his uncle a miner, 
Big Mog the generous popular bookie, the draper, the 
insurance agent, the girl at the Bon Marché, the Com. 
munist agitators and local councillors and unemployed, 
and Llewellyn Benyen the old Eisteddfod conductor. It is 
a charming study of a district for which the author does 
not trouble to conceal his deep affection ; it reminded me 
of a far finer novel, Love on the Dole. Mr. Greenwood’s 
novel expressed a discriminating hatred, Mr, Jones's an 
undiseriminating love. Mr. Greenwood's novel was uncom- 
fortable reading, Mr. Jones's will probably have a_ larger 
public because it is comforting. Mr. Jones is rather too tender 
to his characters, he is guilty of shaping events to give them 
happiness: they marry the right girl or escape from the 
pit disaster or are elected to the county council or get seats 
at the boxing match through Big Mog’s generosity. Even 
his satire on the Communists is touched with tenderness 
because they are Rhondda men. The characters are real, 
the scene —the dusty little town between the mountains —is 
excellently conveyed, but one is not convinced by Mr. Jones's 
optimistic plot-making, 

Miss Paul is the only one of these novelists with a serious 
claim to be judged as an artist. There is a communal touch 
about the style of Miss Bridge and Mr. Waugh; their books 
might have been written by scores of other accomplished, 
but rather pedestrian, authors. Miss Paul's has been soaked 
in a temperament. The result is not always agreeable; 
sometimes Miss Paul's grim study of a child murderer seems 
perilously close to the poetic whimsies of Mary Webb (Miss 
Paul may yet find herself adopted by politicians), but the 
conception is admirable: of the young girl forced by their 
mother’s death to bring up her father’s step-children, driven 
into hatred of all children by the long dutiful vears, the ugly 
self-sacrifice, so that even after she is released her hatred 
of children remains, a blind hysterical spot in her carefal 
nature. We have only to compare the opening paragraphs 
of these novels: the ** Mrs. Grant-Howard, whom we meet 
powdering her nose . . .”” method of Miss Bridge, the first 
person singular method of Mr. Waugh: ‘The Balliols 
entered my world in the spring of 1907” with Miss Paul's 
careful noting in the first sentence of her theme to recognize 
a novelist who cares for her art and knows exactly what 
she is about: 

“With the icy bars of the garden railing pressing her forehead, 
with rage and scorn in her heart, she looks back at the house. 

“It is not because of its darkness, that it has such a close, 
unfriendly air, but because a slit of light here and there in the 
blind walls betrays its secret gaiety; and because high, long, 
incredulous cries reach her above the horny rattle of the ever- 
greens, and laughter, which has a sound rather too sweet to one 
who stands a little distance off, sunk under the cold and wizened 
susviration of the wind.” 
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Current Literature 


PILGRIMAGE TO MECCA 
: By Lady Evelyn Cobbold 

We are all familiar with those people who go to Covent 
Garden to be seen there rather than to listen to the music. 
The best example of this race of gossip-stars was a well- 
known snob of the last reign who attended the Opera intent 
on her favourite pastime of meeting famous people. Her 
method of approach was to go up to them and remark: “ I 
am sure I know your face but I've forgotten your name.” 
On this occasion she approached a distinguished-looking 
bearded man with her usual opening. ‘‘ You probably do,” 
he replied, “I’m the King.” This story was brought to 
mind on reading Lady Evelyn Cobbold’s opening paragraph 
in the introduction to Pilgrimage, to Mecca (John Murray, 
10s. 6d.), in which~she teHs~us, with perhaps misplaced 
ingenuousness, that the realization that she was a Moslem 
only came to her in an interview with the Pope. Having 
spent the winter months of her childhood in a villa outside 
Algiers she became, she tells us, ‘ unconsciously a little 
Moslem at heart.” . However, it was His Holiness’ asking 
her whether she was a Catholic that prompted her somewhat 
unorthodox reply that she was in fact a Moslem, an admission 
which ultimately led her to Mecca. On her journey Lady 
Evelyn was deeply. moved by the historical associations of 
the scenes she visited; consequently the book is suppie- 
mented by. copious ‘extracts taken from many sources of 
information and several well-chosen passages from the Koran. 
in addition her descriptions of the religious excitements of 
the pilgrims are picturesque, while her account of the harems 
of Mecca and Medina will be valuable to all those interested 
in Islam and its practices. Lady Evelyn attacks Burton 
and others for penetrating the Haram “ disguised as 
Moslems ” merely in order to describe scenes of the Hadj 
for the benefit of a wondering world, and one cannot but 
applaud her apparently unthinking certainty that no such 
suspicion could fall on her in this connexion, especially since 
she records almost with gusto the attentions of the Press 
on her return. Those who might be inclined to doubt her 
sincerity could perhaps find support in the fact that Lady 
Evelyn is inconsistent even in the spelling of her Prophet’s 


name. 
MY AIR ARMADA 
By Air-Marshal Italo Balbo 

The flight from Rome to Chicago organized by General (since 
Marshal) Balbo certainly appealed to the imagination of the 
world, but one doubts whether this book (Hurst and Blackett, 
18s.) will be as widely acclaimed as the feat described in it. 
Anyone who has flown for more than ten hours will admit that 
even flying over land becomes monotonous; over the sea 
boredom may well become intense. Consequently, the de- 
scription of the flight becomes exceedingly tedious, and the 
Marshal’s somewhat florid style does little to enliven the 
scene. Even when the machines were over land he finds 
laborious padding necessary: ‘* Sunderland ... with a 
population of 120,000." Did he count them from the air ? 
Unfortunately, his printer makes him fly over Edinburgh at 
60,000 feet, twice the height of Everest, so one must refer to 
the Census for the population of that city. One important 
lesson should be learnt from this book : the impracticability 
of the North Atlantic air route with aircraft at their present 
state of development. Anyone reading the description of the 
climatic difficulties would be unlikely to confide a postcard, 
let alone himself, to a trans-Atlantic machine. Even if the 
weather is favourable, not more than a day will be saved. 
Those few hours seem scarcely to justify the toll of life taken 
by trans-Atlantic flights. Such deductions from General 
Balbo’s experiences do not, of course, detract from the courage 
of himself and his companions. But one becomes tired of the 
scientific excuse for a hazardous personal adventure. 


THE MEANING OF THE GROUPS 
Edited by F. A. M. Spencer 

Group Movement literature, already considerable, is increasing 
rapidly, Oxford, with which the Groups are more particu- 
larly identified, has produced two composite volumes within 
the past month. Dr. Spencer’s The Meaning of the Groups 
(Methuen, 5s.) does, it is true, go outside Oxford for one or 
two of its most valuable contributions, notably Canon 
Raven’s and Miss Evelyn Underhill’s, but it is predominantly 
Oxford none the less. The points of view expressed—those, 
for example, of Dr. William Brown, Father Knox and Miss 
Underhill—are varied, but it is noteworthy that no single 
writer, except possibly: Father Knox, is prepared to cast the 
balance of his verdict against the Groups. The general 
judgement might be fairly summed up in a sentence from 
Dr. Major’s contribution: ‘“ I am no great admirer of some 


of the methods used, but I am much impressed by the results 
achieved ” ; and if the words ‘** By their fruits shall ye know 
them” are conceded to have authority, the Groups may 
claim to have been in a large measuré vindicated, As to the 





—S 


methods Dr. William Brown has much that is interesting to 
say from the point of view of a psychologist sympathetically 
critical, but it is conceivable that there are religious experi- 
ences which, like the inspiration of the artist and the poet 
conform to no recognized psychological canons. The Bishop 
of London considers this the fairest account of the Groy 

Movement which has yet appeared. Since only one of the 
writers is identified with the Movement, all the others viewin 

it from outside, the claim is open to challenge. But it is g 
volume which admirably estimates the strength and weaknesg 
of a religious development which anyone may like or dislike, 
but which no one with any dccurate sense of values will be 
disposed to ignore. 


THE LIFE OF CARDINAL MERCIER 
By John A. Gade ‘ 

The late Cardinal Mercier was a good deal more than one of 
the heroes of newspaper legend during the War. No doubt his 
leadership of the Belgian people after the Germans had driven 
the regular government away, and his uncompromising stand 
against the treatment meted out to his fellow-countrymen 
by the invaders, are enough to establish any one man’s fame, 
Yet, in addition, he was one who, beginning as the son of a 
penniless widow, had become at the age of fifty-six Primate 
of Belgium ; to this exalted post he passed direct from having 
conducted for nearly twenty years the Institute of Philosophy 
at Louvain and having accordingly been the prime agent of the 
revival of Thomism in Roman Catholic theological teaching ; 
as archbishop, he took a leading part in the age-old Belgian 
disputes over schools, language, and suffrage ; like Ximenez 
of Spain four hundred years before him, he lived in his archi- 
episcopal palace at Malines a life of monastic simplicity ; and 
finally, after the War, he sponsored with the late Lord 
Halifax the well-known Conferences of Malines, which were 
intended to explore a possible reunion of Canterbury and 
Rome. Thus, altogether, there could not be a more fit subject 
of a biography. But the word ‘ biography ” covers a multi- 
tude of literary forms, not all of which are equally satisfactory. 
The form chosen for this book, The Life of Cardinal Mercier 
(Seribners, 10s. 6d.), is the eulogy. It does not seem 
adequate. Mr. Gade, who describes himself as a “ citizen 
of Hainaut,’ has elected to write in a language not his 
own. The result is often picturesque, but not always per- 
spicuous. He takes Mercier’s conduct during the War at 
the cardinal’s own valuation, and yet makes it clear that 
it could be viewed otherwise. So, too, in these pages 
Mercier’s efforts in behalf of Thomism and in behalf of 
Anglican reunion are merely recorded, whereas they call for 
some critical appraisal. 


DRAB STREET GLORY 
By J. A. R. Cairns 

The social conscience is a somnolent beast that much 
resents disturbance. There is consequently an obscure and 
unspoken opposition which must be overcome: by books of 
this type if they are to find their public. Drab Street Glory 
(Hutchinson, 6s.), which was completed by Mr. Cairns just 
before he died, possesses at least two assets which should 
help it in its struggle for public attention. It is written by 
an authority. Metropolitan Magistrates must acquire, 
perhaps more than any other class of social worker, a clear 
and penetrating knowledge of the mentality and condition 
of those who live and die in slums, It is also extremely 
well written. Books which are written with emotion seldom 
succeed in inspiring it in their reader; but Mr. Cairns had 
heard ‘‘ the deep sighing of the poor,” and wrote in pity and 
in terror. His style expresses the tragedy to his reader, who 
must acknowledge it and tremble. But Drab Street Glory is 
more than a mere description ; it possesses a practical value. 
It analyses clearly and intelligibly particular social problems, 
such as the drink question and the difficulties of marriage 
among the poorer classes, and shows how little abstract 
theories of reform are worth without detailed experience of 
the context in which they must be applied. Mr. Cairns’ book 
deserves to be read by anyone who dares to open the cup- 
board door and face the skeleton. 


THE LAND AND LIFE OF INDIA 
By Margaret Read 

Miss Margaret Read, whose admirable book, The Indian 
Peasant Uprooted, we had occasion to praise some time ago, 
has contributed a little volume on India to ‘‘ The Land 
and Life’ series (Edinburgh House Press, 2s.). It is 
meant to be a “ background ” book, for use in study circles 
of people interested in India. Sometimes by narrative 
or description, sometimes by dialogue, Miss Read manages 
to cover a wide expanse of ground, and to illuminate most 
sides of Indian life, from pilgrimages to politics, from agri- 
culture to schools, with (as we should expect from her) 
particularly close attention to family and village life. She 
has selected her material with great skill, and written so 
that the unfamiliar is made clear, and the strange interest- 

ing. We hope that her book will be widely used, 
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One Week of Joy / 


Darna ie of the very poorest children 

of the Slums have a glorious week’s 
holiday in the country or at the seaside, at 
the Salvation Army Holiday Homes or in the 
homes of its friends during the Summer 
months. Romping, shouting for joy at 
moments of special pleasure, as only children 
in such golden hours can, a week flies by and 
the return to town from green fields and 
yellow sands has to be made all too soon. 


And so with the poor mothers. In other 
Homes where they have freedom from the 
unceasing care of their little ones, and they 
can build up strength and fresh courage in 
happy surroundings which make them believe 
that, after all, there must be a Heaven, the 
happiness and resourcefulness of their 
Salvation Army hosts make the week one 


unalloyed joy. 
pays for a pays for a 
\ ga week’s holiday as week’s holiday 
for a mother. for a boy or girl 


Please send now to General E. J. Higgins, 
101, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 
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Save on Holidays abroad 


Foreign travel costs less through Hickies. 
Actually the full inclusive cost of some holidays 
abroad planned by Hickies need be no more than 
the normal return fare! And how helpful, how 
personal is Hickies service. How ready they 
are to point out a straighter route, a more 
interesting tour, a pleasanter cruise. 


Yet, for this assurance of economy, this certainty. 
of comfort—you pay nothing. We are travel 
agents. We have no bias. Your satisfaction 
is our pursuit and justification. | 


There are four Hickies publications that will do 
much to prove our case. 


1. Cruising 1934—a picked list. The best 


300 cruises of the year. 


2. Summer Book—aunique guide to holidays 
abroad. Definite inclusive prices are quoted 
wherever possible. 


3. Daimatian Travel Book—Dalmatia is the 
sybarite’s discovery—this leaflet should 
tempt you to indulgence. 


4. Oberammergau Tours. 


Send for the one that interests you 
—for the whole four if you like— 
they're free. Below, just to whet 
your appetite, are five examples of 
what Hickies offer. 











Oberammergau tours, from £8 19s. 6d. 

Rhine Valley and Oberammergau, £16 16s. Od. 
Spain, 16 days, £16 Os. 6d., inclusive. 

Dalmatia, 16 days, 27 gns., inclusive. 

Prague, Vienna, Budapest, 14 days, 24} gns., inclusive, 
Round Germany, 14 days, 20 gns. 


HICKIES 25 COCKSPUR STREET, 


é UROPE 


A European Tour with European Motorways is a REAI 
holiday. You are assured of every comfort, absolutely 
Sirst-class_ hotels, your own individual armchair in a 
British Pullman Saloon, a complete itinerary which 
tncludes the most famous beauty spots and places of 
tmzerest. British chauffeurs and couriers of wide experi- 
ence whose duty it is to ensure your complete relaxation 
and enjoyment, and all at an absolutely inclusive cost 
European Motorways is an entirely British organisation. 
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Also combined cruise with 
P. & O. Liner to Gibraltar, 
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EUROPEAN MOTORWAYS 


Chesham House, 150 Regent Street, London, W. 1. | 
*Phone: Regent 2361 and 4620. 
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Travel 
Summer and the Continent 


THE map of Europe has acquired a new significance for the 
traveller. The fashion of retracing past history has died. 
modern history is writing itself in too large a hand to allow 
the attention to wander. We must all have a peep at the 
process, not without something of the emotions of the 
schoolboy who obtains an unauthorized view of a Test 
Match. And yet I do not know why I should say “ un- 
authorized.” That is exactly where the modern situation 
is without precedent. Half of Europe is in pacific revolution, 
but quite willing, indeed downright anxious, for the other 
half to come and look on. 

I need not mention Italy; I am thinking in particular 
of Germany and Russia. Germany is the cheaper and 
nearer, _The travelier who sees for the first time the market- 
place at Rothenburg or the wild, sunken valley of the Rhine 
will probably be content to confine his political interests 
to the diplomatic monosyllable of Mr. Vernon Bartlett, who 
says of the many people who asked him whether he did 
not think that Hitler was the greatest man who had ever 
lived, that it would have been as difficult for him to answer 
* No” as to tell a child that Santa Claus did not come down 
the chimney. It is a considerable economy to carry * regis- 
tered marks.” which are now issued in the form of travellers’ 
cheques at the rate of about twenty to the pound. In any 
case you will be expected to live the simple life. Bathing, 
sailing, eating or drinking—you are only eccentric if you 
do not enjoy yourself. This year, of course, there are few 
roads in Germany which do not Jead, sooner or later, to 
Oberammergau, whose festival continues till the end of 
September, 

Expenses in Russia may seem somewhat heavy, but they 
are at least simple to estimate, as the Soviet visa is con- 
ditional upon purchase of Soviet travel service, the inclusive 
daily prices of which are published: £3, first’ class, and 
£1 15s., tourist. Here again, it is likely that even sociology 
will be forgotten when the sun comes down on the Volga 
or the snows dazzle above some remote, pastoral village 
of the Caucasus. The very distances assail the imagination ; 
the waste of Nature goes out interminably on both sides 
of one’s train. I forget how long it took the Christian friar 
of Marco Polo’s day to penetrate Siberia to the court of the 
Mongol Khan: but I dare say he would have regarded with 
astonishment the proposal of a tour to Samarkand or to 
the fastnesses of Baikal, the deepest and most mysterious 
lake in the world. Russian travel still preserves that quality 
of the outlandish, an actual sense of exploration. 

However, the majority of us do not travel to explore. 
We travel because it grows irksome to live for too long on 
a well-governed island. We travel, in brief, for recreation 
—and not seldom for recuperation, as the well-known spas 
of France and Germany and Czechoslovakia would testify. 
Our passion for travel may be gauged by the continual 
multiplication of travel interests and agencies. It is often 
disputed what is the true function of a travel agency. The 
answer is that it depends upon the temperament of the 
traveller. Some people seem to require the completest 
buffer between themselves and the outer world; others 
would prefer to gesticulate for half an hour rather than 
have their needs explained in one minute by an intermediary. 
Somewhere there is a line to be drawn between what is 
enjoyable and what is merely troublesome to do for ourselves. 

Thus, a great deal of thought has been given lately to the 
problem of motoring abroad. Motoring has its peculiar 
pleasures ; it was a pity to be deterred from the Continent 
by a few miles of dividing sea. The cost of Channel transport 
on all routes, including that via Harwich, has been brought 
down to about six pounds return for an accompanied car. 
The arrangements for shipping are gladly undertaken by 
the Automobile Association or the new Autocheques service. 
The Autocheques system also provides a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory solution of the problem of garaging. For those whose 
inclination is not so much to drive themselves as to be driven, 
there are numerous coaching tours, to the French Riviera, 
to the Tyrol, to the Baltic ; the cost of these may be calculated 
roughly at two pounds ten a day and it is a supremely com- 
fortable mode of progression. And how lovely are some of the 
roads of Europe! The stretch along the Rhone between 
Lyons and Marseilles! The Grand Dolomite Road—how 
justly named !—between Carezza and Cortina! There are 
infinite reasons for never forsaking the roads. 

And yet, considering the map again and considering the 
unfortunate impossibility of being in more than one place 
at a time, I am put in mind of that most representative means 
of modern travel—flight. Here is the superb annihilation of 


space, beneath which a train crawling into a tunnel or a car 
changing gear at a street-corner is a vision of strange futility. 
The sky is not less lovely than the earth, though it is a less 
I have seen clouds banking up under a 


intimate loveliness. 
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Golf and take the 





Cure at 


SPA PISTANY, where 
a sporting course is 
laid out in idyllic 
surroundings. On the 
West it is bounded by 
the River Waag; in 
the East are presented 
; glorious panoramas of 
the Little Carpathians and of the Inovec 
Mountains. 
The Course is within a minute from 
the Thermia Palace Hotel, which is built 
over the renowned sulphurous Pistany 
mud springs—unrivalled for treatment 
of Rheumatism, Arthritis, Sciatica, etc. 








pa Pistany 


Write or "phone for pamphlet giving special flat 
rate terms for 21 or 28 days’ cure, including 
full hotel board, gratuities, baths, 


and medical attendance. 


PISTANY SPA BUREAU 
25, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1. 


rail tickets, 


“| 





(Whitehall 2094.) 
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1 


CHEAP HOLIDAY TICKETS 


Full particulars from Continental Traffi Manager L-N’E’R, Liverpool 
Street Station, London, E.C.2 or Hull ; 71 Regent Street, and 59 
Piccadilly, London, W.1; Wm. H. Muller & Co. (London) Ltd., 66 
Haymarket, S.W.1, and 78 Moorgate, E.C.2; L'N’E’R Stations, Offices 


and Tourist Agents 


DAY NIGHT 


ZEELAND une routes 

















VERY 
POPULAR 
TOURS 





@ By Arm-Chair Motor Coach 
de Luxe— 


THROUGH RHINELAND, 
BAVARIAN ALPS 
AND AUSTRIAN TYROL 


including the Passicn Play at 
Oberammergau. 


9 Days’ Tour... 16.16.00 


@ A TOUR THROUGH GERMANY 


—Travelling Independently. 


Visiting MUNICH, OBERAM- 
MERGAU (for the Passion Play), 
NUREMBERG, HEIDELBERG, 
FRANKFURT, THE RHINE and 
COLOGNE. (If desired, visits to 
ROTHENBURG and DINKELS- 
BUHL can be included.) 


14 Days’ Tour 


e@ SWITZERLAND 


9 Days’ Tour ...... £9.17.0 


@ THE FRENCH RIVIERA 
9 Days’ Tour ...... £8.18.6 


THE ABOVE CHARGES ARE 
FULLY INCLUSIVE 


Apply for our free programme 
“SUMMER HOLIDAYS ABROAD” 














Head Office: 
BERKELEY ST., 
LONDON, W.1, 


and Branches throughout 
London and the Provinces. 


Caos 


TRAVEL 
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Cunard 


de luxe 


Cruise 


NORTHERN CAPITALS & RUSSIA 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 4 











pose will never forgive yourself if you miss this 
wonderful opportunity of exploring the 
Northern Capitals and Russia in the magnificent 
20,000 ton world-cruising liner “‘ CARINTHIA.” 
Only first class passengers will be carried and the 
cruise membership will be strictly limited. 


HAMBURG HELSINGFORS 
DANZIG (Zoppot) STOCKHOLM 
LENINGRAD COPENHAGEN 
MOSCOW OSLO 


3,974 miles . . . . 21 days 


FROM 36 GNS. 
(exclusive of shore excursions) 


CRUISES to NORWEGIAN FjORDS 
AND NORTHERN CAPITALS 


From Liverpool in the popular cruising liner 
““LANCASTRIA ” (17,000 tons) 
JULY 7, JULY 21 
From LONDON in the palatial cruising liner 
“SAMARIA ” (20,000 tons) 
JULY 28, AUGUST 11 


13 DAYS ... FROM 15 Gns. 


Write for detailed programmes to Cunard Line, London, 
Liverpool or local offices and agents. 
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white wing. I have seen the Italian coast go by three miles 
below me, blue and distinct in June sunlight. There are go 
many journeys made tolerable at last by the aeroplane 
Those bleak seas in the Channel! These nights in French 
trains! To such a pitch has the technique of construction 
been carried that it is no longer necessary to raise one’s voice 
for talking in the more modern ‘planes ; and the steward on 
the London-Paris service serves luncheon as though it had been 
his family’s job for generations. . Two hours for France, five 
for Germany or Switzerland, every season bringing news of 
faster speeds—the map of Europe shrinks as I hold it in my 
hand. I cannot be in more*than one place at a time, but 
I can be in them pretty quickly one after another. 

Jt is summer in England; it is that period of the year when 
every post brings some new leaflet or brochure portraying the 
beauties of some foreign land, They lie around me as I write, 
There is a little demure one in brown covers on Holland, bear- 
ing a well-known author’s name. There is another one under 
it, lavish with ‘‘the vault of blue Italian day.’”’ There is one 
on Spain; and another on Greece. My memory strays 
involuntarily. I am standing on the lonely Westkapelle dike, 
while the sea rides hissing up the mole. I am watching the 
sun again, white-hot on Sicilian sands. I remember that in 
Greece, in June, the air is resinous and sweet. The mood 
creeps over me—not for travel, still less for exploration . , , 
it is a question of nostalgics at bottom, I expect, but yes, I 
should dearly like to go away. Is there anything to prevent 
it? There is the telephone, just behind the booklet about 
Spain. It is a question of economics, perhaps. I must 
choose one place to go, and the right amount to spend. 
Shall it be ten pounds in Brittany or the Belgian Ardennes ? 
Shall it be twenty and Majorca (not being able to afford first- 
class on the boat from Barcelona)? But if only I had 
worked harder and saved more, I might have flown to Cologne, 
to Berlin, even to Moscow and back ? I hope somebody else 
will be more fortunate than I am. 

IXENNETH MATTHEWS. 


Norwegian Holiday 


Tur diary that I have just dug out must, I suppose, be 
thirty-five years old; at any rate, I know that I was child 
enough to treasure the little model of a stolkjaerre that was 
brought me back from the trip. I was proud, I remember, of 
my toy, and also of having a Father wealthy enough to adven- 
ture to foreign parts like Norway ; though with the know- 
ledge of later years I guess it about the cheapest holiday 
that a not-very-rich professional man of that day could have 
offered his invalid wife. This Cruising that we think of as so 
modern really begun a generation back with Norway and the 
Midnight Sun business. There used, as I also remember, to be 
a music-hall song about it all. 

Norway makes, of course, such a natural cruising country, 
with only 24 hours of open sea from Newcastle, and then 
hundreds of miles of sheltered fjords and of coast-line pro- 
tected from the ocean by that tremendous chain of islands. 
And so our fathers with a few pounds to spare would take 
their fourteen days for so much money and would be carried 
up this and that terrific fjord and would practically never get 
off the boat. 

Today it is different,-and with more railways and ever so 
much better roads the inside of the country is open to the 
tourist. That stolkjaerre has become a picturesque survival 
like the Irish jaunting-car, and modern motor-’buses will 
carry the traveller comfortably over hundreds of miles of 
excellent roads. He can for that matter take his own car ; the 
line from Newcastle to Oslo will ship it at £3 15s. against one 
passenger ticket. The rate is lower for two tickets, and for 
three the car is taken for nothing. Or humble people without 
cars will even go to Norway to walk; if the question arises 
as to how they manage with their Norwegian, the answer is 
that they do not manage. The Norwegians mostly speak 
English. It is an easy country. It is also an economical 
country. Railways ordinarily run second- and third-class only. 
The plutocrat who wants his first-class must wait for a night 
train ; and then it only means that he will get a carriage to 
himself. 

It is a country of infinite variety, and from Stavanger in the 
south to Kirkenes in the north is as far as from London to 
Algiers. In the Sérland or Southland you can bathe; for 
while the Norwegian summer is short, it is extremely vivid 
and the flowers seem to spring up almost in a night. There 
are little bathing beaches to be reached for about £15, with 
a day each way on the steamer from England and 8 days in 
the Norwegian inn. Or the tourist can stick to the fjords, per- 
haps a hundred miles of inland guif with the mountains 
rising their 3,000 feet sheer from the water edge. The famous 
fjords are the Sogne and the Hardanger, and Bergen is the 
usual starting point for that sort of holiday. Prices vary, 
but 10 days can be had from about £18 18s. with all sorts 
of shore excursions and hotels thrown in; it is a little less 
for second-class on the sea-trip, or it may be a little more for 
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to the FJORDS and 
NORTHERN CITIES 


Crulse In high Summer-time to Norway’s romantic inland waterways ; 
to the North Cape when Norway ts indeed the Land of the Midnight 
Sun; to the beautiful cities of Northern Europe. 


June 30. 
July 14. 


June 23. 
July 6. 
July 21. 


FIRST CLASS ONLY 
VICEROY of INDIA (20,000 tons) 


Leith, The Fjords, Trondhjem, the North Cape. 13 days —from 20 gns. 
Leith, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Zoppot and Hamburg. 13 days—from 20 gns, 


‘TOURIST’ ONLY 
MONGOLIA or MOLDAVIA (17,000 tons) 


13 days — from £12 
14 days —from £12 
13 days —from £12 


Norway and the Northern Cities ... 
Bergen, Copenhagen, Bornholm, Oslo 
Hamburg, Zoppot, Copenhagen, Norway ... 


For colour brochures of these and other 
P & O Cruises apply :— 


P.O CRUISES 


44, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 
130, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 
Australia House, Strand, W.C.2 or Local Agents. 


























THAT IS 
DIFFERENT? 


A holiday in Soviet Russia is a wonderful 
experience for the diverse landscapes it 
offers, for the combination of the age- 
old with the present-day, for the new 
spirit that prevails. 

Tours to the CAUCASIAN Mountains, 
CRIMEAN RIVIERA, MOSCOW, KIEV, 
ete., etc., fully inclusive from £1 per day. 
Saturday sailings by Soviet steamers, 


SPECIAL EVENT FOR 1934 
SECOND 
MOSCOW THEATRE FESTIVAL 


leaving London August 25th. 


Three weeks from £26. 


Party 


Enquiries ta:— 


INTOURIST Ltd. 
Bush House, Aldwych, London, 
-C. 2, 
or any lecding Agency. 
















































© STILL BETTER CRUISES 


TO NORWAY 
DORIC—JULY 14 


From Liverpool, Round % 
Britain and to Norwegian 
Fjords. From Greenock July 
15. 13 days from £13. 


TO BALTIC 


DORIC-JULY 28 


From Immingham to the 
Northern Capita's and the 
Baltic Ports. 15 daysfrom £15. 


@ HOMERIC CRUISES 


By Britain’s largest (35,000 tons) and finest cruising liner. 
JUNE 16. North Africa, Naples, Syracuse, Cattaro, 
Venice, Ragusa, Malta, Gibraltar. 21 days from 32 gns. 
JULY 14. Visiting Barcelona, Naples, Athens, Rhodes 
Island, Malta and Tangier. 19 days from 30 gns. 
AUG, 4. Visiting Madeira, Teneriffe, Las Palmas, 
Tangier and Lisbon 14 days from 23 gns. 
AUG. 22. Visiting Tangier, Palma, Naples, Messina 
and Gibraltar 14 days from 23 gns. 
Write. for full SEPT. 8. Visiting Gibraltar, Malta, Athens, Rhodes, 
details to White Katakolo, Naples and Algiers. 19 days from 30 gns. 
CocksPur tes? SEPT. 29. Visiting Tangier, Malta, Mudros, Istanbul, 


enhall Se., £.C.3 
par mak yt Athens, Naples and Palma. 21 days from 32 gns. 


WHITE STAR 











A 
change of 


mleliket= Wie 





TRY 


NORWAY 


Examples of 
Inclusive Tours: 


17 days to the Fjord 
Resorts, 18 Guineas. 
16 days to East Nor- 
way Interior Resort, 
£16 15s. Od. 


All Nature conspires to make a Nor- 
wegian holiday perfect. There is an 
abundance of sunshine, twenty hours of 
daylight in the South, while in the North 
the sun does not set at all! The scenery 
is magnificent; the climate is delightful; 
the air is as exhilarating as champagne. 
Hotel accommodation, food and service 
are all perfect, and their cost is very 
reasonable. En pension terms from 9/- 
aday. Visit Norway this year. You will 
not regret it. 

Ask your Travel Agent for this year’s 
descriptive brochure, or write to :— 


From Newcastle and 
back, including first- 
class North Sea 
Steamer, all travel in 
Norway, and hotel 
accommodation 
with tips and tax. 


NORWEGIAN STATE RAILWAYS TRAVEL BUREAU 
39 Norway House, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1 
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July bookings. Or £36 for 23 days is another inclusive price, 
but there are infinite varieties of fares and routes and tours. 

In the far north, the Midnight Sun months are from May 
to July, and about £25 may be the fare for a real North Cape 
trip. Or the tourist with time to spare can get over to 
Stavanger and then book on one of the Mail Steamers plying 
to the north; the round trip will take 14 days. Or with 
longer still to spare, there are the little local steamers which run 
like *buses from island to island and from little port to little 
port. Perhaps £1 a day “all-in” this sort of outing may 
cost him, and his English will be understood in surprisingly 
remote places. 

The visitor of more conventional tastes might fish (many 
hotels throw in their fishing as a guest’s little perquisite), 
might mountain-climb, might go and look at the Lapps ; 
they are too used to it to be surprised. Or he might really 
surprise his wife by taking her to look at the shops. Norway 
is not all mountains and fjords and terrific scenery ; it has 
towns and big hotels and places where they dance. Though 
certainly there are no casinos and there is no gaming and no 
demi-monde ; the country is a bit on the virtuous side. 

You can get there by rail most of the way ; from London 
to Oslo is about 50 hours by Hamburg and Sassnitz and the 
train-ferry. But from Newcastle to Bergen is only 21 hours 
on the fast boat, with another service taking a little longer 
and calling at Stavanger; or from Newcastle a line runs to 
Oslo in 87 hours. Then an alternative port is Hull, 30 
hours to Oslo via Christiansand. And while we are on the 
maps, it is possible to book a short trip to visit the three 
Seandinavian countries and to have a look at Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, and Oslo; it costs 80 guineas for 17 days. And 
there are all sorts of such varieties of trips that can be booked 
in London. 

Norwegian Travel, I see, has advanced since the days of that 
toy stolkjaerre of mine and of that old dead-and-gone diary 
of a long-forgotten holiday. I will not say what I read in it, 
but I think that it was a Happy Holiday. 

Joun GIBBONS. 


[We regret that in the article on “ Fishing in Scotland,” 
published in our issue of May 25th, Ballygrant Loch was 
included erroneously among the Lochs in which fishing 
could be had by the day.] 











BOOK-KEEPING 


UNIX—THE NEW 


UNIX bookcases have been conveniently designed for 
people living in small houses or flats; for people 
commanding modest incomes. ‘They consist of stoutly 
constructed oak sections of varying lengths, in numerous 
finishes. They may be had in several styles, from units 
open back and front to units backed, and units fronted 
with sliding panels of glass or wood. They grow with 
your needs, fit into recesses or run along walls, can be 
built into endless satisfying combinations without bolts, 
bars or other impedimenta. Their clean modern lines 
are very good to look upon, their prices low enough 
to put a new complexion on bookcase values. Even 
so, extended payments are arranged. An _ illus- 
trated prospectus is available (write your name on 
the margin and post unsealed in a halfpenny envelope), 
but, better still, see them in action at the showroom 


— PHOEN IX BOOK COMPANY LTD. 


66 CHANDOS STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Some Northern Cruises 


June 23 Orrorp from Immingham, 18 days from 20 gns, 
(Oslo, Stockholm, Copenhagen, Christiansand, Nor. 
wegian Fjords), 


», 23 Morpavia from London, 13 days from §19, 
(Bergen, Norheimsund, Zoppot, Bornholm, Copen- 
hagen, Hamburg). 

» 29 Empress or Austrarra from Southampton, 


14 days from 20 gns, 
(Immingham, Norwegian Fjords, London), 
», 80 ARANDORA Star from London, 18 days from 20 gns, 
(Oslo, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Zoppot, Holtenau, 
Brunsbiittel, Hamburg). 


ATLANTIs from London, 13 days from 20 gns, 
(Copenhagen, Visby, Stockholm, Zoppot, Holtenau, 
Brunsbiittel, Hamburg to London). 


OronTEs from Immingham, 13 days from 20 gns, 
(Norwegian Fjords and Arctic Circle). 


Vicrroy OF INp1A from London, 13 days from 20 gns, 
(Leith, Trondhjem, North Cape, Norwegian Fjords). 


MoncouraA from London, 14 days from £12, 
(Bergen, Norheimsund, Copenhagen, Bornholm, 
Zoppot, Gothenburg, Oslo, Hamburg). 


Orrorp from Immingham, 18 days from 20 gns, 
(Oslo, Copenhagen, Christiansand, Norwegian Fjords, 
Bergen). 
LAncaAstria from Liverpool, 13 days from 15 gns, 
(Iceland, Norwegian Fjords, Bergen). 
Empress OF Austra from London, 

19 days from 28 gns, 
(Leith, Spitzbergen, North Cape, Norwegian Fjords, 
Leith to Immingham), 
ATLANTIS from London, 19 days from 380 gns. 
(Leith, Iceland, Jan Mayen Is., Spitzbergen, Baer Is., 
North Cape, Norwegian Fjords, Bergen). 
ARANDORA Star from London, 20 days from 30 gns, 
(Leith, Iceland, Spitzbergen, North Cape, Nor- 
wegian Fjords, Bergen). 
OronteEs from Immingham, 13 days from 20 gns, 
(Norwegian Fjords, Bergen). 
»» 14 Viceroy or INp1A from London, 13 days from 20 gns. 
(Leith, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Zoppot, Hamburg). 


Doric from Liverpool. 18 days from = £13. 
(Round Britain to Norwegian Fjordsto Immingham), 


» 21 Orrord from Immingham, 16 days from 25 gns, 

(Oslo, Stockholm, Copenhagen, Christiansand, Nor- 

wegian Fjords, Bergen). 

Mo.tpavia from London, 18 days from = £12. 

(Hamburg, Zoppot, Copenhagen, Bornholm, Tyse, 

Bergen). 

» 21 Lancasrria from Liverpool, 18 days from 15 gns. 
(Norwegian Fjords, Bergen, Christiansand, Oslo, 
Gothenburg, Copenhagen). 


OronteEs from Immingham, 19 days from 28 gns. 
(Bergen, Balholm, Christiansand, Oslo, Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, Tallinn, Helsingfors, 'Travemunde), 

» 28 Doric from Immingham, 15 days from £15. 
(Northern Capitals, Baltic Resorts to Southampton). 
SAMARIA from London, 18 days from 15  gns. 
(Amsterdam, Norwegian Fjords, Bergen, Chris- 
tiansand, Oslo, Copenhagen, Ymuiden). 


July 6 


be 


bo | 


» 14 


Aug. 3 Empress or Austria from Immingham, 
13 days from 20 gns, 
(Norwegian Fjords, Northern Capitals). 


» 8 Artrantis from London, 7 days from 11. gns, 
(Norwegian Fjords, Bergen). 

» 4 ARANDORA STAR from London, 18 days from 20 gns. 
(Norwegian Fjords, Bergen, Oslo, Arendal, Chris- 
tiansand, Copenhagen). 

» 4 Carintrnra from Southampton, 21 days from 36 gns. 


(Hamburg, Danzig, Leningrad, Helsingfors, Stock- 
holm, Copenhagen, Oslo). 


» 11 Artantis from London, 14 days from 22 gns. 
(Oslo, Copenhagen, Visby, Stockholm, Zoppot, Kiel 
Canal, Hamburg to Southampton). 

» 11 Samarra from London, 138 days from 15. gns. 
(Hamburg, Danzig, Copenhagen, Oslo, Bergen). 

» 18 ARANDORA Srar from London, 19 days from 80-gns. 


(Bergen, Christiansand, Oslo, Copenhagen, Stock- 
holm, Zoppot, 'Travemunde, Holtenau, Brunsbiittel, 
Hamburg, Rotterdam to Southampton). 
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A ‘mixed’ 
foursome 


Soda—sparkling as your 
hopes at the first tee | 
‘Tonic as exhilarating 
as triumph at the eight- 
eenth green! Drinks 
are on the winners, 
and the word is 


chweppes 
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DISTINCTIVE DESIGN 
Plus the QUALITY that MEANS LASTING SATISFACTION 


Browne & Litty Bungalows and Portable Buildings offer a variety of 
designs and prices. 

WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE S.R., 
LEB: ti, yy de 


Zoe eg Ht 


’; 







showing Bungalows 
from £170, Club 
Houses, Pavilions, 
ete. Also Garages, 
Greenhouses, Sheds 
and Portable 
Buildings of all @ 
kinds. Or visit gm 
our perman- ,& 
ent Show 
Grounds. 


BROWNE & LILLY, LTD.. 


’Phone: Reading 4489. 


THAMES SIDE, READING. ’Grams: Portable, Reading. 















THE _ PACIFIC 
ROY AL 
GC 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


BY 


ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 


SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 

TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 

ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
For full particulars apply to: 

ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 
STEAM NAVIGATION gear a 
COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 

LEA DENHALL STREET, EC. 3 
LIVERPOOL (3) 


AMERICA HOUSE, 
MAIL HOUSE, 
JREE, WATER STREET, 





| also at Birmingham, Monchestes, Conn, Cardif & Seuthempicn 




















63,633 LIVES 
SAVED AT SEA 
A PROUD RECORD 


Founded in 1824—supported entirely by 
voluntary contributions—thousands of men, 


women and children saved from shipwreck— 
What 


and never a call that goes unheeded. 
prouder record than this ? 

Your help, teo, is needed in this work—your 
contribution large or small. 
£250,000 is required yearly. 
afford to send? 


What can you 


ROYAL NATIOCNAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


Lt.-CoL. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 


THe Ear or Harnrowesy, 
Secretary. 


Honorary ‘Treasurer, 




















R td Ge te CS ess 


COLDS 


“GAPE 


/ INHALANT \\ 


for / HAL Colds 





A cold in the summer time is intensely dis- 
agreeable, and the prevalence of dust renders 
a cure difficult—unless ‘*‘ Vapex”’ is used. 
*“* Vapex’”’ soothes, cleanses and protects the 
inflamed mucous membrane of nose and throat, 
Put a drop on your handkerchief and breathe 
the germ -killing vapour. 
All Chemists 2/- and 3!- 
THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 
a 





ESS RO 
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Finance 
British Industrial Prospects 


A staGE has now been reached in the industrial share 
market when the influences affecting security values 
are easier to discover than to interpret. After advancing 
strongly during the past two years, quotations have 
sustained a set-back which, if not the first the market 
has had to face, is certainly remarkable for its coincidence 
with trade statistics and other indications suggesting 
the possibility of a change in the upward trend of British 
industrial activity. 

Investors in industrial securities, whether they hold 
ordinary shares or prior charge issues, have the difficult 
problem of deciding whether the recent reaction in 
prices marks a definite change of tendency, or whether 
the ultimate outlook is favourable. Is it a case of 
reculer pour mieux sauter, or is there a probability of a 
long-term reaction ? The question is of interest to the 
genuine and more or less permanent holder of shares in 
industrial concerns, for the answer should provide a 
basis for the framing of an investment policy. 

Since no correct view of current possibilities can be 
obtained without some reference to price movements 
in the past, it may be well to review the general level of 
industrial share prices since recovery began. Between 
May, 1932, and last month, industrial share values rose 
by something like 75 per cent., and it has been a common- 
place in the City that prices were running well ahead 
of trade recovery. There was nothing alarming in this 
phenomenon, in view of the general habit of the Stock 
Exchange of discounting events in advance, but the 
natural result of discounting the future is a severe set- 
back in quotations at the first breath of suspicion that 
the circumstances which have been discounted may not 
arise. This accounts sufficiently, as far as the history of 
industrial prices is concerned, for the set-back of over 
8 per cent. of 1932 values which has occurred in industrial 
shares during the past few weeks. 


REASONS FoR REACTION. 


The reasons which may be put forward for the reaction 
are many and varied. Some, like the passage of the 
Stock Exchange Control Bill in the United States, are 
“wrt speculative in their influence, their major effect 
being upon speculative sentiment. Others, including the 
resuscitation of the War Debt question, and the Dis- 
armament Conference difficulties at Geneva, have a 
more political flavour. Uncertainty as to the future of 
German trade and finance, and the evident discontent in 
the United States at the results of President Roosevelt's 
recovery campaign, are influences more nearly touching 
industrial conditions in this country, which cannot be 
expected to escape the effect of adverse developments 
in either Germany or America. 

Probably all the above factors have been among those 
contributing their quota to the decline in British indus- 
trial shares, if only because they have affected sentiment 
throughout the Stock Exchange. Their implications 
should certainly not be lost upon the investor. 

Of more immediate interest to the holder of industrial 
shares, however, is the fact that the numerous indices of 
activity in this country are now far less unanimous than 
formerly in their suggestion of pronounced improvement. 
Taken as a whole, unemployment figures, retail and over- 
sea trade statistics and railway traffics indicate that 
although industrial activity remains above the level of 
last year, the rate of expansion is less impressive than it 
was a few weeks ago. 


Business PorNters. 


The employment returns have probably been the best 
of any internal statistics recently; the figures show that 
the absorption of workers into industry has been proceed- 
ing at an undiminished rate. Oversea trade has also been 
holding its own, but the money value of retail sales in 
April, according to the Board of Trade Journal, was down 
by 3.2 per cent. against April, 1933. This was the first 
decline against the corresponding month of the preceding 


a 


year to be recorded since September last.  Railwa 
revenue from goods traffic, although fluctuating considep. 
ably from week to week, in comparison with last year’s 
figures, seems to be making no pronounced advance, ang 
bankers’ advances to customers, which may be taken as 
another useful trade indicator, show a decline for May for 
the first time since the beginning of the current year, the 
total average of advances of the London clearing banks for 
last month being down by £3,884,000 to £754,834,009 
compared with the average for April. 

How far are these internal trade pointers to be taken at 
their face value as confirmation of the view that British 
trade improvement has been due largely to ephemeral 
influences which are now working themselves out? 
British industry has undoubtedly received some impetus 
since 1931 from the depreciation of sterling and from 
the imposition of tariffs. The effect of both these factors 
may well have been to give industrial operations in this 
country a fillip which, in the ordinary course of economic 
events, could only persist for a relatively short time, 


INTERNAL TRADE ACTIVITY. 


One effect of tariffs and a depreciated currency has 
been to make British trade activity largely an internal 
affair. Possibilities in this direction may be far from ex- 
hausted, but internal trade cannot entirely replace over- 
sea business as a major contributor to the country’s 
prosperity, and in the absence of a world trade improve- 
ment, which apparently presupposes a relaxation of present 
trade barriers, British industry seems hardly likely to 
regain its full measure of prosperity. 

If, however, there are ample explanations for a lull in 
the expansion of British industrial operations, there is at 
the moment no reason to suppose that the movement has 
definitely come to an end. A pause in any upward trend 
is not in itself an unfavourable development, and when, 
as in the case of recent British industrial recovery, pro- 
gress has been part of an almost world-wide movement 
in the same direction, it should certainly not be discourag- 
ing. Interest in this country has recently been so con- 
centrated on the internal aspects of trade recovery that 
there has been a danger of sight being lost of the definite 
turn for the better taken by industry in many countries 
besides Great Britain. 


IMPROVEMENT OVERSEAS, 


Statistics recently issued by the International Labour 
Office show that activity increased in every important 
industrial country of the world during the first quarter 
of 1934, and that even in the United States, although 
developments are evidently viewed with disappointment 
by American opinion, industrial activity was running at 
some 80 per cent. above the level of the corresponding 
period of the previous year. Unfortunately, restrictions 
such as tariffs, quotas and prohibitions are keeping inter- 
national trade at a greatly reduced level, and are thus 
tending to turn each country into a water-tight compart- 
ment. But the fact that industrial recovery is not con- 
fined to this country is the best possible guarantee that, 
recent internal statistics notwithstanding, there is a 
prospect of its continuance over a reasonable period. 

In the Stock Exchange, as in industry, a continuous 
upward movement, without a definite check from time to 
time, can generally be regarded as evidence of an unsound 
situation, and to this extent the recent set-back in indus- 
trial share quotations is to be welcomed. <A short period 
of inactivity is certain to improve underlying market 
conditions by eliminating speculative influences, and 
should give the long-term investor an opportunity to 
observe the signs of the times and otherwise to take stock 
of his position. Up to the present, there has been little or 
no indication that British industrial activity has suffered 
more than a temporary check. But the time has obvi- 
ously arrived when even more careful note than usual 
should be taken of all the indices bearing on the industrial 
situation as well as on the political and financial events 
which may affect trade. Close observation on these lines 
in the immediate future should give the key to the indus- 
trial outlook before many weeks have passed. 

A.LEc H. Day, 
(For Financial Notes, see page 950.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 





BOOTS PURE DRUG COMPANY, 


LIMITED 





1,025 SHOPS 





144 MILLION SALES TRANSACTIONS—A NEW RECORD 





LORD TRENT’S SPEECH 


Tue forty-sixth annual general ordinary meeting of Boots Pure 
Drug Company, Ltd., was held on June 7th at Station Strect, 
Nottingham, Lord Trent, chairman of directors, presiding over a 
large attendance of shareholders. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the Report and the 
Accounts, said that the net balance, after charging repairs and 
renewals and other items, amounted to £744,865, which was an 
increase of £43,412 on the previous year. This must be considered 
very satisfactory as no part of the increase could be ascribed, as in 
other years, to any special demand for medicines on account of an 
epidemic. 

After payment of all preference and preferred ordinary dividends, 
and of four quarterly dividends of 6 per cent., less tax on ordinary 
shares, the company had a balance from the year’s profits of 
£288,115, which, together with the balance from the previous year, 
amounted to £478,302. The directors recommended the payment 
of a bonus of 3d. per share, free of income tax, on the ordinary 
shares, vbsorbing £75,000, which was the same as last year. Ordin- 
ary shareholders would also have the opportunity, if the relevant 
resolution were adopted, of taking up shares in a new issue on 
advantageous terms. 

Among the financial dispositions of the year was another transfer 
of £30,600, to the General staff Pension Fund, which now amounted 
to £402,722 4s. 3d. The fund was started twelve years ago, and the 
directors hoped that a scheme would be in operation before the next 
annual meeting. 

The directors also recommended a transfer to the General Reserve 
fund of £150,000, which will then stand at £1,650,000, and the 
creation of a Freehold Property Reserve fund by an allocation of 
£16,017. This left £237,285 to be carried forward to next year. 





Over £2,000,000 Spent IN Four Years IN ExTENSIONS 

In the Profit and Loss account it would be seen that the deprecia- 
tion charges were up considerably. A progressive policy necessarily 
involved the ruthless scrapping of obsolete plant, and they had 
always made a great point of keeping their plant absolutely up to 
date, and at the present time, when new inventions and new pro- 
cesses were constantly being made available, it was essential not to 
hesitate to replace out-of-date machinery by the most modern. 

It had become fashionable, the Chairman said, in some circles to 
deplore the growth of large concerns and to suggest that they con- 
stituted an element of weakness to the country. The matter of 
reserve funds had an important bearing on this question. It was 
due to the carefully husbanded reserves of the large concerns that 
the depression through which they had been passing was not a good 
deal worse than it had been. Since 1930, the company had spent 
£2,147,972 on properties, fixtures and plant. This had meant that 
large numbers of people had been given employment by the firm 
quite apart from their own 17,788 employees, an achievement only 
possible because the company had the funds available. 

In October last the company opened its 1,000th branch. By 
March 31st of this year there were 1,025 branches. The sales 
transactions during the year reached the record total of over 
144,000,000. Not only had the company sold more drugs and 
medicines than in any previous year, but the dispensing of pre- 
scriptions had beaten all previous records. 

FurTHER EXTENSIONS. 

The results achieved by the reorganization made possible by 
the new works opened at Beeston last July had more than fulfilled 
expectations, and the directors had decided to go ahead immediately 
with a further block of new buildings at Beeston in order to cope 
with the increased business. 

The continual growth of the firm testified to an ever-increasing 
recognition of the quality of their service, not only by the general 
public, but also by the medical profession. 

The splitting of the ordinary shares of the company into smaller 
dimensions, had resulted in a far wider diffusion of shares throughout 
the country. On March 3lst, 1934, the total number of ordinary 
shareholders was 16,500, as compared with about 5,000 a year 
before. 

Lord Trent then said: “I now turn te an innovation which 
may prove to be momentous in the history of the company and 
perhaps also in a far wider sphere. 

Five-pay WEEK EXPERIMENT. 

“The announcement which was made a few weeks ago that we 
were instituting an experimental five-day week in Nottingham 
during the summer months without reduction of pay not un- 





naturally attracted a great deal of public interest, It is our belief 
that the data we shall obtain by this experiment will not only 
be of value to ourselves in determining hours of work for the 
future, but will throw a useful light on the whole question of workers’ 
hours and leisure. 

“It has become a tradition with our company to regard service 
to the public and the well-being of our workers as obligations of 
prime importance. This is not only good social philosophy ; it is 
also good business from the point of view of the shareholders. 

““Under present conditions something like one-sixth of the 
wage-earning population is permanently unemployed. This means 
that the purchasing power of the public as a whole falls far short of 
the nation’s powers of production. 

“The chief cause of this phenomenon is unquestionably that 
there is not enough money in circulation. As things are today, 
an extra pound. in the pocket does more good to trade than two 
pounds in the bank. 

“The proportion of machines to men has steadily increased. 
When you replace human beings by a machine you are doing 
something to reduce purchasing power. 

“The only practical alternative is the gradual reduction of 
human working hours without a corresponding reduction in wages. 
This would have the effect of bringing more people into employ- 
ment, giving more leisure to the individual and increasing the 
general purchasing power of the community. Any practical 
step that we as a firm can take to accelerate this process is not 
only conferring a boon upon the workers, but is helping to enlarge 
the volume of purchasing power upon which the growth of our 


own business depends.” 


This, Lord Trent said, was a matter for industry itself rather 
than for politicians. Adjustments of this kind depended upon a 
variety of complicated conditions differing widely not only between 
industries but between departments in the same firm. Vague 
talk of a universal 40-hour week all over the world was indulged 
in only by theorists who could not have the remotest conception 
of the actual conditions of industry. 

The welfare of wage-earners was entirely dependent upon their 
firm’s power to sell. Wages were paid out of sales and out of 
nothing else. Sales were the test which must be applied all the 
time, and it was a test which could not be applied from Whitehall, 
much less from Geneva. 

AppITIONAL WEEK’s HOLIDAY FOR MANAGERS. 

The company had already instituted an additional week's 
holiday for shop managers. This concession had meant a sub- 
stantial addition to the permanent staff and was highly appre- 
ciated by the men concerned. He had little doubt that it would 
pay for itself. 

Referring to the bonus offer of new Ordinary shares, the chairman 
said that during the past ten years all expansion had been financed 
out of their own resources, and it was still the policy of the Board 
to do this as far as was practicable. But it was desirable to 
maintain capital resources adequate to meet any contingency. 
In particular they would have to deal with the changed position 
which would be created by the institution of the Staff Pension 
Fund. The existing total of £402,722 was at present invested 
in the company, but in accordance with the best insurance practice, 
the Directors regarded it as desirable that such funds should take 
the form of external securities. 

They had therefore decided to establish a separate fund which 
would be built up by the gradual withdrawal of the necessary 
capital from the company. It was mainly with this consideration 
in mind that they had recommended an issue of 400,000 new 
Ordinary shares, which would be offered to existing shareholders 
on the basis of one Ordinary share for every 15 Ordinary shares 
held on May 3rd at the price of 15s. a share. 

A resolution to increase the capital by the creation of 400,000 
new Ordinarv shares of 5s. each was proposed by Lord Trent, 
seconded by ‘Colonel F. T. Braithwaite, and earried unanimously, 

On the proposition of Lord Trent, seconded by Sir Jesse Hind, 
the retiring directors—Lord Mersey, Lord Woolmer, Colonel F. T. 

3raithwaite—were re-elected. 

Messrs. Sharp Parsons and Co., Chart red Aecountants, Birming- 
ham and London, were reappointed auditors on the motion of 
Mr. T. S. Ratcliffe, seconded by Mr. G. C. Bond. 


A special vote of thanks to the staff was accorded, 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


ANGLO-PERSIAN OIL CO. LTD. 
INCREASED VOLUME OF TRADE. 
SIR JOHN CADMAN’S ADDRESS. 


THE twenty-fifth ordinary general meeting of Anglo-Persian 
Oil Co., Ltd., was held on Tuesday at Southern House, London, E.C., 
Sir John Cadman, G.C.M.G., D.Se. (the chairman), presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, said: Turning to 
the balance sheet, under the headings British & Colonial Government 
Securities and Cash, there is a drop from last year of just over 
£1,800,000, but we have settled in full all past liability for royalty 
to the Persian Government and in addition we have advanced 
to the British Tanker Company such funds as it required for the 
repayment of outstanding debentures on July Ist last. 

In view of the ample financial resources of the Company, your 
Directors have come to the conclusion after careful consideration 
that the debenture stock of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company amount- 
ing to £4,850,000 should be repaid. Official notices were posted 
yesterday to all debenture holders to that effect. I am satisfied 
that after repayment of these debentures the Company will have 
adequate liquid resources for any requirements that can be foreseen, 

It is a disappointment that trading profits are slightly less than 
those of last year. So far as prices are concerned, conditions have 
remained unsatisfactory. In some markets, a small improvement 
was shown but in others prices fell, and on the average there was 
a slight decline. The volume of our trade, however, has increased 
and if prices should improve this factor would enable us to benefit 
still more from the recovery. We have provided as usual for extra 
depreciation and debenture stock redemption reserve, and the 
balance available after providing for the preference dividends 
has enabled us to recommend the payment of a dividend of 74 
per cent. on the ordinary stock, the same as last year, and to 
increase the carry forward by some £60,000. 

Our relations with the Imperial Persian Government have been 
characterized by the most friendly co-operation. <A spirit of true 
partnership in the development of the oil resources of Persia 
appears now to animate all those in authority ; and, encouraged 
by the experience of the past year, I am very hopeful that our new 
concessionary arrangements will prove to be the foundation of 
lasting collaboration between the Persian Government and the 
Company. 








PRODUCTION AND MARKETING, 

Production has followed its normal course throughout the year, 
with results which have been wholly satisfactory. As you are 
aware, we draw our supplies of oil mainly from two fields, Masjid- 
i-Sulaiman and Haft Kel. The total quantity of oil obtained from 
these fields amounted to some seven million tons, of which five 
millions were extracted from Masjid-i-Sulaiman and two millions 
from Haft Kel. 

The programme of drilling to delimit the extent of the Haft Kel 
field continues. As a result of close investigation during 1933 of 
conditions there, we decided to place the field on a production basis 
similar to that which has been in operation for some years at 
Masjid-i-Sulaiman. The new arrangements have been completed 
and are now in operation ; and we intend shortly to increase the 
pipeline facilities from the field. _By this means a more balanced 
output of ol between the two fields will be obtained. 

During the past year, the Company’s refinery organization has 
had to deal with a considerably increased volume of work. Our 
organization, however, has proved fully adequate to all demands, 
and we can congratulate ourselves that our refineries are operating 
at a high standard of efficiency. 

The volume of our sales has increased. Prices, however, have 
xemained at a low level. In the United Kingdom, which is our 
principal market, the arrangements made with the Royal-Dutch- 
Shell group for joint marketing have proved highly beneficial. The 
task of uniting two separate organizations, cach of a detailed charac- 
ter, involved much thought and sustained effort. Today, the new 
Company is running efficiently. Moreover, it is giving excellent 
service to the public at a substantial reduction in the cost of dis- 
tribution. 

Petroleum products continue to be very heavily taxed. In this 
country, for instance, the import duty on motor spirit represents 
approximately half its retail price. Put in another way, the duty is 
equivalent to the extraordinarily high figure of twice the landed 
value of the product. The import duty on fuel oil—a penny per 
gallon—is equivalent to over £1 a ton, and has been responsible 
for an increase in prices to the consumer in this country of about 
one-third. 

It cannot be doubted that taxation of this order seriously inter- 
feres with the free flow of commodities. With no taxation, or with 
reduced amounts, our sales would inevitably increase—not by 
making inroads into the markets for other fuel, but by reason of 
the new outlets which would be opened. . 

Prospects, 

Our prospects for the future depend upon a range of conditions, 
many of which are quite unknown. An all-important factor is the 
state of the Company itself—its finance, property, material and 
organizaticn. Regarding that, I can assure you that the Board has 
devoted unremitt ng attention to the maintenance of a sound 
financial position and of efficiency in all departments. Moreover, 
as I have already told you, the extent of our business is increasing. 

Those are the governing facts, and the conclusion I draw from 
them is that we can face the future with confidence and a reasonable 
measure of optimism for the prospects of the Company. (Applause.) 

The report was unanimously adopted, 
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Financial Notes 
BETTER MARKETS. 
Tue new Account on the Stock Exchange started off at 
the beginning of the week with a somewhat more cheerfy} 
tone than that with which the previous one had closed. The 
improvement can only be attributed to the pressure of surplus 
supplies of available investment capital on markets where 
there are very few sellers of sound securities. Even if such 
sellers exist, they are, as a rule, only confronted with the 
necessity of reinvesting in stocks which have risen probably 
quite as much as those on which they have been tempted to 
take a profit. The gilt-edged market generally has shown g 
disposition to harden up, though with the demand rather con. 
centrated upon those stocks which have definite redemption 
dates and do not stand above redemption values. The Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board issue, the lists of which opened 
on Tuesday, was quickly over-subscribed—although this wag 
a stock yielding only £3 11s. 6d. per cent. and not eligible 
for trustee investment. The Central Mining and Investment 
Corporation’s 5 per cent. Preference Share issue in £1 shares 
at 22s. 6d. was also very heavily over-subscribed, for it gave 
the attractive yield for a well-secured Preference issue in 
these days of £4 8s. 9d. per cent. 
* * * 
GoLD SHARES, 

Gold Mining shares in general have continued to attract 
attention for investment purposes, but the investor should 
realize that there is a vast difference between an established 
gold producer, with ore reserves in sight which practically 
insure the continuance of dividends over a calculable pericd 
of years, and new mining ventures which hope to find gold, 
The former fall into the investment category, while the 
latter are necessarily speculative in the extreme, for the 
capital is sunk in looking for something which may not be 
there at all. Home Industrial shares and Railway stocks 
have also been disposed to pick up after their set-back, 
although, as Sir Josiah Stamp pointed out in the course of an 
address at Derby during the week, the time must be rapidly 
approaching when we must look to a revival of foreign trade 
for any further possible advance in trade activity, for there 
is now a distinct slackening in the rate of improvement. 

* # Co % 
ANGLO-PERSIAN DEBENTURE REPAYMENT, 

When the Anglo-Persian Oil Company declared an un- 
changed dividend for last year a little disappointment was 
apparent in the market and the shares dropped back. The 
tone of Sir John Cadman’s speech at the annual meeting 
this week, however, was one of quiet confidence in the general 
outlook both as regards the Company’s position and that of 
the oil industry in general. In certain areas, he said, increas- 
ing sales appeared to reflect the signs of a slight improvement 
in general trade conditions, but petroleum products continued 
to be the most heavily taxed among commodities used by 
all sections of the community and by virtually all industries 
in civilized countries, and there could be no doubt that the 
burden of taxation, adding as it did so greatly to the price 
of oil products, seriously restricted their consumption. In 
particular, Sir John Cadman pointed out that in this country 
the import duty on motor spirit represented approximately 
half the retail price, or, expressed in another way, was 
equivalent to the extraordinarily high figure of twice the 
landed value of the product. The import duty on fuel oil, 
too, represented more than £1 per ton and had been responsible 
for an increase in prices to the consumer in this country of 
about one third. In the course of his speech Sir John Cadman 
said that in view of the ample financial resources, the Directors 
had decided to repay the Debenture Stock amounting to 
£4,850,000. This Debenture Stock is being repaid out of the 
Company's resources, but he was satisfied that after this 
repayment the Company would have adequate liquid resources 
for any requirements that could be foreseen. 

* * * * 
Britisu Firxep Trusts. 

That the Fixed Trust principle is popular with investors 
is shown by the large number which have been formed, and 
some have been closed to new entrants and new Trusts started. 
It would be useful, perhaps, if the managers of these Fixed 
Trusts would furnish information as to the amounts of 
capital represented by these Trusts, One of the earliest 
groups to be formed was that comprising the British Fixed 
Trust, of which the Managers are Municipal and General 
Securities Limited. The First British was formed in April, 
1931, and the Fourth as recently as February 6th of this 
year. The four comprise different groups of leading Industrial 
investments and the Units of all four are still available for 
purchase, so that an investment in the four would spread a 
small amount of capital over eighty-six different companies, 
and as the dividend distributions are made at different times 
in the year, the investment would give an income spread over 
the year. An WW. We 
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With Offices throughout England and 
Wales and in India and Burma, 
and Agents and Correspondents 
in all parts of the World, this 
Bank 1s fully equipped 
to undertake banking 
business of all 
kinds 


1677 


Chairman : 
3. W. BEAUMONT PEASE 


Deputy-Chairman : 
fir AUSTIN E. HARRIS, K.B.B. 


Chief General Managers : 
F, A. BEANE, G. F. ABELL 


Joint General Managers: 
W. 6. JOHNS, D.S.0., R. A. WILSON, 8. PARKES, 8. P. CHERRINGTON 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 71 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3, 


at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 


£100 


payment of 
£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 - » » 
£41, s %. ”? 9? 45 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. No Commission. 








FUJI-YAMA AR 
and Other Poems 
by _—_—_~ 
GONNOSKE KOMAI 
Price Five Shillings 


THE EASTERN PRESS, LTD., ly 
3 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 i 





























HOW SHALL |! 
INSURE ? By F. G. Culmer 


Editor “ Insurance and Finance Chronicle” 


This is a new book of practical utility to every insured person and 
every prospective policy-holder. It shows the various uses to which 
life assurance can be put, and gives a complete insight into the con- 
ditions and importance of all its branches. It brings home to those 


i| not yet insured a full recegnition of its value from the financial 


point of view. The author has provided a detailed guide to the 
whole subject, and answers all the questions that arise in the mind 
of anyone considering a particular type of policy. 

84 pagess- - ee ta Week ee 2/6 net. 


Order from a bookseller or direct from 


PITMAN : Parker Street - Kingsway : London + W.C.2 
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By W. J. CANTOPHER. 





WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 
“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM” 


4th EDITION. 


Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 


“It will be seen from what we have written that provided care 
is taken in the original selections, coupled with the simple safe- 
guards to be set forth, 100%, increase in value every 8 years is 


easily within reach.” 


Published by Strakers, Ltd., 














PALESTINE TOUR - - 


itinerary 


or , 
W.T.A. LTD., 28, TRANSPORT HOUSE, SMITH SQ., S.W.1. 


39 Gns. 


Fully inclus. Dep. Aug. 2 for 25 days. Unique value. Write 


Stepney’s Slums to 
Southend’s Sunshine 


We hope to give a 
day’s excursion this 
Summer to 16,000 
boys and girls as 
usual. 


Will you kindly help 
us to carry out the 
plan? The need is 
great: so are the 
benefits. Every £1 
received pays the 
full cost for ten 
children. 





TWO FISHERMEN, 


Gifts, large or small, will be gratefully received by 
The Rev. Percy Ineson, Superintendent, 


The | od 
ast End 


Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 





ALF, SARAH and 
the LITTLE ’UN 
will be grateful 
for your response. 
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saals GARDEN SPA 


UNEQUALLED AS A 
HOLIDAY CENTRE 


Its Treatments have a _ world-wide 
reputation. 


Ideal Centre for the 
Shakespeare Country. 


Illustrated Guide free from Spa Manager, 
Dept. 18, Leamington Spa. 


TRAVEL BY RAIL. 


Penny-a-Mile “Summer” 
Return Tickets all through 
1934 by any train any day, 
available for return any train 
any day within a month. 
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WAKEFIELD’S 


invaluable bock 


ON LEAVING 
SCHOOL 


and the Choice of a Career 


3/6 net Of All Bookshops 
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RESEARCH FUND. 
(Founded 1902.) 

Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 
Chairman of the Executive Committce— 
~ SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.C.VO., K.C.B. 
Hon. Treasurer—SIR HOLBURT WARING, C.B.E., P.R.C.S. 

Director—DR. J. A. MURRAY, F.R.S. | 


Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England as a centre for cancer research, the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund is working unceasingly in the cause of suffering 
humanity. The whole resources are devoted to the systematic 
investigation of the cancer problem. The administrative cost of 
the Fund (Office Salaries, Advertising, Printing, Legal Expenses, « 
etc.) amounts to only 10°) of the total annual expenditure. 
While the Honorary Treasurer desires to thank all those who 
have hitherto supported this Fund, the income from investments 
and the Endowment Fund is still insufficient to meet the annual 
expenditure. _DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS and LEGACIES 
ARE EARNESTLY SOLICITED and should be sent to the 
HONORARY TREASURER, 8/11 Queen Square, London, W.C. I, 
or paid direct to the Westminster Bank, Ltd., Marylebone 
Branch, | Stratford Place, London, W.1, A/c Imperial Cancer | 
Research Fund. | 
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“The Spectator’ Crossword No, go 


By XANTHIPPE. 

[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened, 
Envelopes should be marked “* Crossword Puzzle,” and should 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on 
the form appearing below. The name of the winner will be 
published in our next issue.] 
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35 | | 36 37 38 | | | 
39 | | | | 40 | 
ACROSS 4. An outsize in monarchs, 
1. William or Geoffrey ? : cameo 4 _ not tea. 
12. 1 ac. character. . Inverted art. 
13, 32. The ancient reptile can 7. These shapes in the singular 
do without us. would suggest a de. 
15 rev. What Eros was asked parted parrot. 


to do, 8. rev. In The Sorcerer. 
16. What respectable people 9 (continued in 40). Member of 
usually lack. a secret society who 


ee en sounds like an advertise- 
18. He passed by. ment for a patent me- 
19. ‘“‘ There’s ——— for you!” dicine. 


but lacking its penul- 10 rev, Add 100 to a N.B. house 
timate. and take your choice. 

21. Black look-out, and a re- 11 rev. This eminent Socialist 
verse, for a foreigner. has lost 1,000. 

22. Palindrome. 7 14. Famous cricketer. 

24. Form of government. 20 rev. French political party. 

25. Gilbertian see. 23. Modern dance. 

27. Quizzical result of be- 24. Part of Scripture. 
heading one of twelve. 26. British river. ; 

28. Stentor must have been one. 30. Adverb and_ conjunction. 

29. Bill was an acquaintance of | 38. A treat with no pussy: 
Truthful James. footism about it. 

31 rev. Joshua’s parents ? 34. Gaol without proportional 

32. See 13. representation, also with- 

35. Musical instrument. out nothing. 

36. Mare aux canards. 37. London postal district. 

38 rev. “In a fatherly kind of 
way, I govern each tribe 
and——.” 

39. Scene of a recent marine 
disaster. 

40. See 9. 
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SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 89 


DOWN 
Fridoline in Happy Thoughts. 
Famous spy. 
Had a point in common 
with Marat and the wives 
of G. J. Smith. 


SOLUTION ‘NEXT WEEK 


— 


« 
2 


oo 


The winner of Crossword No. 89 is Mrs. H. J. M. Schofield, 
Haigh Vicarage, nr. Wigan. 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350,000 
(together £7,350,000), Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's 
3ranches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 

Paid up Capital ... “a one ae a ee £4,500,000 

Reserve Fund wee ae se sae a6 see £2,475,000 

Currency Reserve ... eee, eos se ona aia £2,000,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of wey 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivaient to a line charged as a 


line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gow 


Series discounts : 24°, for.6 insertions ; 5% for 13 ; 


er Street, London, W.C.1, with remiltanca 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





PERSONAL HE UNIVERSITY ‘OF M ANCHESTER. 
— Applications are invited for the Chair of Italian 
LOTHING and BOOTS most urgently needed for | Studies. Stipend, £900 per annum. Duties to commence 
Women, Children, and particularly tor men. Our | December 25th, 1934, or as soon after as may be 
poor people in East London slums suffer greatly. Parcels, | arranged. Last date for application, September 29th 
enclosing name and address, gratefully acknowledged by | Further particulars may be obtained from th 
the Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, EAST EN!) | REGISTRAR. 
MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial — —_— 











Road, Stepney, Hi. 1. y° NG LONDON GRADUATE (Honours B.A.) at | 


} present doing research work tor Doctor-Author 
wants pcrmanent post as Secretary to Institution 


IET CURES.—Indigestion, Rheumatism, 2 gns. i 
ined 


LADY MARGARETS, Doddington or The Nore, Whit- Scientific or Publishing firm, Author or Scientist. Tr 











stable. Pitman’s Secretarial College after University Fluent 
|} German, French. English and German Shorthand, 
some Chemistry. Steady worker, gool typist. 


AM STILL MOTORING THE KINGDOM accom- | 
panied by Mr. Hurcomb, advising the best auctioneers A584 
to employ. Call anywhere and pay cash for Jewels, | “*?°** 
Silver, Furniture, Pictures, free, 21s. charged for vaiua- | ee ee ee oe ee 
tions. (Parcels safe by reg. post.)—G. Farrow, Carlton | — — 
House, 1ld Regent Street, S.W. 1.) "Phone Whi. 7261. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





OURNALISTS, ARTISTS, TYPISTS.—Bed-sitting | ae - HOOLS | <8 FOR BOYS AND Gini 
room from &s., all conv.—-K ENT, 57 Red Lion-st.W.C. | OL: 3 i i LLS 
: gina Ss TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in | ” ae erat — free 
the promotion of international friendship are ao ee es See ae 
invited to write to APA (All Peoples’ Association), | "The age of the pupil, district preferred 
9 Arlinton St., W.1. for particulars of that organization. | and rough idea of fees should be given. 
= ___. | J. & J. PATON, 9 icational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 


| London, E.C Tel.: Mansion House, 5053, 














WHERE HELP [5 NEEDED 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE 
or country for a glorious holiday in the sunshine and fresh Chairman : The Right Hon. the LORD GIsSBOROUGH. 
air, ONE GUINEA will provide a fortnight for ONE ENTRANCE Scholarships and Bursaries ranging in 
CHILD.—SHAFTESBURY SoOciETY, John Kirk House, | value from £100 to £30 are offered annually to girls 
32 John Street, W.C. 1. between the age of 12 and 15. Examinations are held 
in Mareh and successful candidates enter the School in 
the following May or September. Full particulars from 
ss 4 bsp Stebel the HEADMISTRESS. 
APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT — 
q ? The AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Publie School on 
AND WANTED individual lines for girls from 10-19, Playing fields, 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming, Girls are 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 
entrance, or may specialise in Languages, Art, Music. 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a. 





BS gen mao may save a little one’s life. Please help 
us to send some poor or crippled child to the seaside 














TATAL UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


1 2 5 
Applications are invited for the following new 
appointments :— 
IN PIETERMARITZBURG. 





QT. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON. 
SENIOR LECTURER IN PSYCHOLOGY, to assist |) SCHOOL for GIRLS (5-18) (English Chureh) ; 
in the Department of Education. : recognized by Board of Education ; warm climate ; sea 


LECTURER IN POLITICAL SCIENCE AND | bathing: good food; gymnasium, tennis courts Boarders, 
IISTORY ° it £75. Day Scholars, £10.—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR. 











N JLOG oO assist i reography 
IN GEOLOGS 0 assist In Geography. | ave DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. SUSSEX. 
IN MATHEMATICS. ? ; “< 
IN GERMAN. Boarding School on modern public school lines. 
IN DURBAN. Recognized by the Board of Education and the Univer- 
IN CIVIL ENGINEERING sities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south coast 
IN MATHEMATICS AND ( HE MISTRY,., | air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified staff. 
i = LISH AND PSYCHOLOGY. Principal: Miss LUCRETIA M. CaMERON, Fin. Hon, 





IN 
, IN LAW (either in Pietermaritzburg or | School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxtord, 
1 Durban). = 








The Salary Scales are as follows — 
Senior Lecturers (Men) .. £450—£25—£650. 
(Women)...  £400—£25-—£500. HOS - ON - SEA 
Lecturers (Men) ale -. £400 I COLWYN BAY, NORTH WALES. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


PREPARATORY 





SCHOOL, 





(Women) .. £300 £25 £400. Recognized by Board of Education. 
In each case the salary increments will commence os 
after a probationary period of two years has been com- A Boarding School whie! a prepares boys (7-14) for 


pleted. Membership of the University Provident Fund | publie Schools and R.N Dartmouth. Bracing 
Scheme is compulsory. 

Applications, with copies of testimonials, should | school run on modern progressive lines. Moderate 
reach the Registrar, Natal University College, Pieter-| terms. Prospectus from Head-Master, J. L. RYDER, 
mmaritzburg, Natal, on or before August 3ist. M.A. (Cantab.). 

Successful applicants will be expected to assume 
duties from the beginning of March, 1935, or, possibly, | ——— 
earlier if the appointments are made in South Africa. 

A sum of £60 will be allowed as passage money in 
the case of overseas appointments. 

J. W. BEWS, 
Principal 


inc ROUND 1 THE W 




















] ONDON, ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE | so3%: 
4 (University of London). 
oo ie = | This is the one Steamship Service on which 
ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY, | you may go Round the World as you please, 
a mT when you please, and with all the comforts 
The Governors invite applications for the post of | and conveniences that you enjoy in your 
Assistant Lecturer in the Department of French, for | own Lome. 


October, 1934. The post is resident and open to women | ROUND THE WORLD—FARES FROM £109 


only. Full particulars may be obtained from the PRINCI- 

PAL, Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey, 

by whom seven copies of letter of application and | TRANSPACIFIC « « Regular sailings 

testimonials must be received on or before June 21st, L034. | between San Francisco, Seattle or Victori 
——— B.C., and Japan, China, the Philippines. 

; : | Low through Fares, inc ludin ig the Atlantic 

YORK. | Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or Canada, and 


; eae js waa | the Pacific Voyage, 
Wanted, if yossible in September, additional | f £53 
member of staff (resident or non-resident) who rom : 
should be able to teach Geography, Economics and some Fo tic 
History. Special aim in making post to help efforts of ‘ ul 
Headmistress and staff to train girls to be good citizens 
with some understanding of problems ef world today. 
Applicants should have initiative and ideas and be 


Do LLAR STEAMSHIP Lines 
Should gered i <a hewn pool ang nt And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


School for factory girls in York. The School is a Que iker | General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 22, Billiter 
S-hool, and it is desirable that applicants should be in Street, London, E.C. 3. Tel.: MON. 0221. 
general sympathy with Quaker ideas. or 24 George Square, Glasgew. Tel.: ¢ EN. : 26 

Barnham Scale salary (without cuts), School recog- rom 
nized for Government superannuation.—Apply to the or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS, 
HEADMISTRESS, 

















HE MOUNT SCHOOL, 
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| Present employer highly recommends.--Apply Box | 


atmosphere. Special PP sail to health and diet. | 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


AR Examinations, Trinity Term. ™_ Classes 

(evening) for Par begin: June isth. Candidates 
should ‘ nr Lm we —* DAVIEs’s ” (C Secretary), 5 Sussex 
| Place, W. 2. Paddington 3351/2. 











a AVIES'S,” 5, Sussex Place, W.2. Paddington 

j 3351 2. will be able to accept further candidates 
tor the Civil Service Examinations as from June 25th, but 
not until that date. 















FINAL SHORT COURSE BEGINS JUNE 25th 
\ ARTA GREY PRAINING COLLEGE, 
yi SALUSBURY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.6. 
Recognized by the Board of Education and University 
of London. Preparation for London Teachers’ Diploma, 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate, Teachers’ Certificate 

and Diploma of the National Froebel Union. Students 
eligible Board of Education Grants. 
| For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, {c., 


apply Prin ipal, Miss KATHARINE JOHNSTON, M.A. 


: ees FOR SOCIAL WORK. 





FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 
. ‘Resident students (irom 15 upwi ards) admitted for 
nurses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c, Course 
| arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full 
particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 











FOREIGN SCHGOLS 


Be) 
(FoUNDED 13882) 


| INSTITUTION HEULT, LAUSANNE, 
Provides a sound education and a serious training 
for the modern girl. 

4.—CHATEAU BRILLANTMONT. Languages 
Art— Preparation for examinations—Conunercial cour sc. 

B.—VILLA BRILLANTMONT. Domestic secicne 
combined with the study of French. 

All Sports and Games, 
REDUCED FEES—yuvted in sterling. 


_AU THORS, TY PEWRITING, &e. 


i] ITERARY Typewriting, Translations, &e., pron aiding 

4 executed. MSS. Is. per 1,000 words, Carbon co; y 

| $d. per 1,000.—Miss N. McPARLANE(C), 44 Elderton Rd ‘ 
Wes‘cliff-on-Sea. 

















le geo EVERYONE CAN WRITE well enou:h 
i to get into print if they know what to write abou 
| the Premier School's SUBJECT CHART (copyright), 
indicating hundreds of acceptable ideas and many valu- 
able hints will be sent post free on application. SAMPL#& 
| LESSON and prospectus with full details of postal 
| tuition on Article Writing, Story Writing or Writins 
} for Children FREE on application to the RECORDEX 
PREMIER SedOOL OF JOURNALISM, 4 & 5 Adam Street, 
Adelphi, London, W.C. 2 





| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
i— aed 
| GQONG-POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps 

also considered for publication. Terms by arrangement. 
| —PETER DEREK, LTD., ZB, 1404 Shaftesbury Ave., W.¢ 





TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
\\ pare time. Send for booklet. —RRGE.we 
| iwstireTE ane SoD), Palace Gate, W. s. 














ART EXHIBI TIONS. 





DAINTINGS BY FEDERICO BELTRAN-MASSES 

(Member of the Academies of Madrid, Barcelona 
and Saragossa.)—R. W. atria 3 54 Pall Mall 
Kast, S.\W. 1. 10-6. Ad 





CINEMAS 





JACADEMY CINEMA, 


Oxtord Street. Ger. 2981, 





rhe Gay Masquerade, 
*‘LIEBES KOMMANDO” (cv) 
Delightful Viennese Music, and 
THE UNHOLY QUEST” (tv). 





Kk ERYMAN. (Opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. HAM 228 
'42LISABETH BERGNER in DER TRAUMENDE MUND 





WANTED TO PURCH ASE 


b 3NORMAL LY HIGH PRICES p aid for GOLD ant 
A SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 
need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery. 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite), 
Large or small quantities, Goods returned if price not 
accepted. —Send or bring your odd bits, &e., to BENTLEY 
& Co., 65 New Bond Street (facing Brook Street), 
London, W. 1. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Cont. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








1 igpoag \Il, Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
«c., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request. MANAGER, Lissadeil, Sligo, Irish Free State. 
AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then — buy 


* BLATTIS ” UNION 
universally and successfully 
Globe; extermination guaranteed; from Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers: Howarths, 
473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1/6, 2/6,4/6, post free. 


COCKROACIL PASTE; 
used in all parts of the 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 
and should reach The Spectator —— 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. Discounts :—2}°% for 6 insertions, 5° for 13, 


74% for 26 and 10% for 52. 





eee Hand Knit Jumpers and Cardigans for 

b Ladies, in large variety of shades and latest styles. 

Children’s Jumpers, Gents’ Pullovers and Cardigans. 

Also Scarves, Shawls and Underwear. Handwoven 

Shetland Tweeds and TraveHliag Rugs a speciality. 
Miss U. A. Hay, Voe, Shetland. 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
HYDRO visitors find Hotel 


A‘ BOURNEMOUTH 
comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 314. Lift. 





| ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd.. 2 gng. weekly. 
bed and breakfast, ae 
8.W. Vic 


partial board ; 
Particulars? SECRETARY, 
toria 3347. 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


6 Belgrave Road, 





ROTTWICHLE SPA BRINE 





BATHS HOTEL., 175 rooms all with h. & ¢. water. 
suites, 24 new rooms with radiators AA. RAM: 
Hild. Guide from J. T. CUrLEY, Manager. 

YO] 2 i eS 8 SP? AS 


The Norbury House Hore is 
house with the service of a 
near baths, good garage 
Droitwich 173. 


now open. 


good continental hotel, 





and chauffeurs’ quarters. Tel. : | 


‘CANADIAN PACIFIC 





A country | 


| OTTAWA 





Jove ie 


CAN 


NIPIGON-KENORA 

THE PRAIRIES (_ 
THE ROCKIES 
BANFF 


LARIAT 
TRAIL 


EMERALD 
LAKE 


YOHO 
VALLEY 
VANCOUVER 
VICTORIA 
KICKING 
HORSE PASS 
KETTLE VALLEY 
LAKE LOUISE 
NIAGARA 
FALLS 


TORONTO at ae J 


lford, vi 
MONTREAL yriee ipal C 








ACROSS| 


A magnificent 7 weeks Tour, 









— 


— U.S.A 


P, 


; CANTERBURY. 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


t 


th TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 

to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any par rt of Great Britain and Treland 
from THE SPECTATOR’s Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patroniz: 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).--GLEN perenne. 
BANGOR (N. Wales).—CASTL 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA,.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH. 


—~BOURNEMOU tH HY DRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks)—HAVEN 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA, 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODRICK (Arran) DOUGLAS HOTEL, 
BUTTERMERE.— VICTORIA GOLF HOTEL. 
CAMBRIDGE.—U NIVERSITY ARMS. 

—CO 

CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales)—BRYN-TY RCH, 
CASTLEROCK ((‘o, Londonderry).—GOLI 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS 
COLWYN BAY.—PWYLLYCHROCHAN, 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO, 
DROITWICH SPA-—THE. WORCESTERSHUIR B 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 





= 
CANADA TOUR} 
Jeaving 


uly 27, on ss. Duchess of ! 


siting in comfort all the 


ities and Beauty 





from Atlantic to Pacific, and em: | 
QUEBEC bracing much of the World’s mo asl 
spe tacular scenery. 
; etc. New low fare covers creruthing. | 
SHORT TOURS 
Also 14 short Conducted Tours to Eastern Canada and 
S leaving June to Sep r—varying in duration 
iro me 21 to 30 days. New low Jares cover everything. | 


| 103 Leadenhall St., 


QDINB U ~ THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville | 
4 rescen*t, Tgmes.: ““Melcrest,”” Edinburgh. Tel. 207,501, | 
ARKS’ SPUR, High Salvington, Worthing. Quiet, 


homely guest-house on Downs 
Extensive views.—Mtss Hater, Tel. 


GEORG Ee s 


thing 





1 LANDUDNO.—ST. S HOTEL, Prome 
4 nade. Fully Licensed. 
water in bedrooms. Excelle - cuisine 


cars. Moderate tariff. Tel. 
SMEDLEY’S. —Gt. 


N ATLOCK. 
i Hydro. For Health, 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. 


day. Illus. 


Garage tor 60 





Britain's 
Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 


Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 





pia YOURSELVES in’ English Country. 


Ask for Des —— List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 

ELS managed by the | 

PEOPLE'S RE ; RE SHMENT HOUSE ASSOCLTATION 
LTD. 


q H. A., Ltp., St Grorue’s House, 193 REGENT 
acaee W. it. 





\! RREY, TRUST INNS for excellent 
quarters, situated in the loveliest: parts of Surrey. 
Apply for List “S.," stating requirements, to‘ SURREY 

Trust,” 53 High Street, Guildford, 
THE 


HERE to stay in London 
wx ieorge’s Square, S.W. 1 Room 
5s. a nis iat or 30s. weekly (one night only 
dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 








Ds, Od). 


With | 
| 








eo LINGMOOR PRIVATE HOTEL, 
Gratwicke Road, 
Own Grounds. Well appointed. Five minutes sea, 


shops, station. Moderate terms. Illustrated tariff. 











LLANDUDNO. 


TE 
CRAIGSIDE fivpro. 
Self-contained Holiday Resort 


To suit all ages. 
PLEASANT Company. CoMFORT. 
Write: Resident Manager. 











Printed in Great Britain by W. 





SPEAIGHT 


No. 


overlooking Wor- | 
:Swandean 112. 


Orchestra. M. & C.| 


Greatest | 


Inclusive terms from 13s. per | 


ountry | 


England. | 


LODGE, 1, st. | yf 
and Breakfast, | 


} per week. 


I 


AND Sons, 


99 Gower 


rite for illustrated Cana 


WORLD’S GREATEST 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalga 


E.C.3, or I 


a2 


lian Tours Handbox 


TRAVEL SYSTEM 
r Square), London, S.W.1, 
oeal Agents Every where 





ME DIC AL 


| MALVERN. 
| MANCHESTER. 





YALLSTONES maueiibe 
RK tion. Guaranteed. Free 
20 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 


FOR THE T. 


\ ACKIE'S 
4 js the perfect vilt 
In tins 2s. 4a, 4s, 4a. 6s 
By inland post, 2s. 1Od.. Ss. Ve 
Complete price Li 

J. W. MACKIE & 


10S PRINCES sSrTrul 


il 


GUEST H 


BEAU Ny U L 





BY ASHDOWN FOREST. 
seven acres grounds, tennis, 1x 
London. Home corntorts, hor 
Also Service Flat ; 
room, large bathroom. The 
Sussex, 





YORNWALLE. 
/ farm house. 
Excellent tood, 





Paying 


Apply for ter 


| ween, Polperro, Cornwall. 


I. (Sloane 


EDINBURGH 
for friends 


st on reqttest 


guests. B 
Nice garden ; 
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